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THE BEGINNING OF BRITISH TRADE 
AT MICHILIMACKINAC 


The Canadian fur trade, with the closely related topic of 
inland exploration, has proved a tempting subject to many 
able historians. The complete history of the fur trade, never- 
theless, is yet to be written, and there are still many gaps in 
the story. Of these perhaps the most obvious is the first two 
decades of the British period — before the formation of the 
Northwest Company. After 1783 the narrative is a continu- 
ous record of the organization, rivalry, and amalgamation 
of large fur-trading companies, and its main outlines are 
common knowledge. Before 1783 the trade was carried on 
by individuals, few of whom left personal records. The offi- 
cial accounts are scanty and widely scattered. The purpose of 
the present article is to assemble such facts as can be ascertained 
about the beginning of British trade at Michilimackinac dur- 
ing the years between the British conquest and the opening of 
the Revolutionary War. The geographical name must be used 
as it was used in the eighteenth century. For the fur-traders 
of that period — French and British alike — the district of 
Michilimackinac included the borders of Lake Superior and 
the unbounded stretch of country north and west of the Great 
Lakes. The trade of a quarter of a continent was centered in 
the little stockaded fort on the south side of the Straits of 
Mackinac with its garrison of two hundred soldiers and its 
few wooden buildings. Even before the French ceded Canada, 
Michilimackinac had become more valuable than any other 
trading district, and during the early years of British adminis- 
tration the traders who frequented that neighborhood became 
the dominant personages in the industry. 

The fur trade passed into British hands at the capitulation 
of Montreal on September 8, 1760. Three clauses of the 
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capitulation directly affected the fur trade.* Article 37, which 
guaranteed the private possessions of the French inhabitants, 
expressly included furs and merchandise; and Great Britain 
was bound by this, as by article 26, relating particularly to the 
furs which had accumulated in the hands of the West India 
Company’s agent at Montreal, to provide transportation for 
these commodities to France, the owners paying the regular 
freights. Individuals who owned furs in the distant posts 
should have leave during that year and the next to send canoes 
to fetch their property. By article 46 the French merchants 
who chose to remain in the colony were to enjoy all the privi- 
leges of trade accorded to British subjects, both in the settled 
areas and in the countries above. The Peace of Paris in 1763, 
which confirmed the cession of Canada, made no important 
change in these articles of capitulation. 

The earliest report upon the Canadian fur trade was sent 
to the secretary of state by Major General Thomas Gage, the 
British commander at Montreal, in March, 1762.2, He gave 
a lengthy account of the French industry from the voyageur 
who conducted the trade in the Indian villages to the agent for 
the French West India Company at Montreal. This company 
enjoyed the privilege of purchasing at a fixed price all the furs 
collected by private individuals and marketing in Europe, free 
of import duties, the entire produce of the colony. The ex- 
change of furs and merchandise was carried on partly at the 
distant forts and partly at the Indians’ wintering grounds. 
The main avenue of commerce between Montreal and the Far 


1Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty, Documents Relating to the 
Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-1791, 7 (Ottawa, 1918). 

2 Shortt and Doughty, Documents Relating to Canada, 91. The original 
is in C.O. 5/62, f. 169, in the Public Record Office, London. Among the 
inclosures with the original report is “A List and Account of the Posts 
where the Trade with the Savages, was carried on, in the Upper Country” 
(f. 189), which is not printed by Shortt and Doughty. 
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West was the canoe route by way of the Ottawa, Mattawa, 
and French rivers, the Georgian Bay, and the north shore of 
Lake Huron to Michilimackinac, from which point smaller 
canoes carried the merchandise to the interior. The northern 
and western limits of the territory covered by the traders from 
Montreal could not be determined; on the south and southwest 
they extended their operations over the basin of the upper 
lakes and the Illinois district as far south as the junction of 
the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. With this report Gage in- 
closed a list of the trading posts in the upper country. These 
were grouped under the headings “ Posts sold to particulars,” 
“ Free Posts,” and “King’s Posts.” The last group need not 
concern us here, as these posts were situated on the lower lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River. Michilimackinac itself was one 
of the four free posts, where any individual might trade after 
purchasing a permit from the king’s agent. The other posts 
on or near the three upper lakes were private trading districts 
— Temiskaming, Sault Ste. Marie, Michipicoten, Nipigon, 
Kaministiquia, La Mer d’OQuest, Chequamegon, La Baye des 
Puants, and St. Joseph.* They were rented to individuals for 
sums varying from 3,000 to 25,000 livres annually, and total- 
ing 122,000 livres. The most valuable of these were La Baye, 
extending westward from Green Bay to the sources of the Mis- 
sissippi, 25,000 livres ; La Mer d’Ouest, west of Lake Superior, 
20,000 livres;* and Sault Ste. Marie, 18,000 livres. Gage, 


8 Gage’s list should be compared with two lists that differ considerably 
both as to the location of the posts and as to their value. These are 
in the “Memoir of Bougainville,” in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
18: 183-188; and in Duncan M’Gillivray, Sketch of the Fur Trade of 
Canada, 1809, a pamphlet which is reprinted under the title “ Some Account 
of the Trade Carried on by the North West Company,” in the Canadian 
Archives, Reports, 1928, p. 58-73. 

*Benjamin Frobisher quoted the rent for this post at ten thousand 
livres per annum in his “ Acct. of the Indian Trade, 10 Nov. 1766,” among 
the Hardwicke Papers, British Museum Addit. MSS. 35015, f. 203. 
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unlike General James Murray, who described the fur trade as 
insignificant,’ was fully alive to the value of the industry and 
ready with suggestions as to how it should be conducted by 
the British. Two aspects of the French system seemed to him 
particularly open to criticism — the sale of monopolies and 
permits, and the extension of trade to the Indian villages. 
Monopolies increased the cost of goods to the Indians and 
restricted the trade; the practice of selling posts and permits 
was particularly liable to abuse ; and the traders who frequented 
the Indian villages could not be adequately controlled by the 
government. Gage advised as alternatives removing all monop- 
olies and restrictions upon trade, securing a revenue by a tax 
upon skins imported into England, and confining the western 
trade to five posts — Kaministiquia, Michilimackinac, La Baye, 
Detroit, and Ouiatanon. 

This advice was practically equivalent to replacing the 
French system of trade by the English system then in force in 
the middle Atlantic colonies. Here trading monopolies were 
no longer granted. The extension of British territory by the 
Seven Years’ War had been, on the economic side, a victory 
for the manufacturers, who hoped for an enormous increase 
in their sales of woolens and hardware through commerce with 
the natives. The more numerous the Indian traders, the better 
the interests of British industry were served. The restriction 
of trade to the forts had been practiced for years by New York 
and other colonists, who had conducted at Albany a trade with 
the Indian tribes of the Middle West. The system had its 
advantages, for it forced the Indian to undertake the arduous 
and dangerous journey from his wilderness dwelling to the 
outskirts of the colony; and it seems to have worked well so 
long as the market was not forestalled. It was, moreover, 
greatly to the advantage of the members of the Iroquois con- 


5 Murray to Pitt, October 22, 1760, Murray Papers, vol. M8o8D, 
bundle 2, in the Canadian Archives. 
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federacy, within whose domain the exchange was carried on, 
for they enjoyed prestige and more tangible benefits from act- 
ing as intermediaries. They exercised a suzerainty over many 
of the smaller, isolated tribes to the westward and used this 
authority to augment the British trade. Sir William Johnson, 
the adopted kinsman and powerful friend of the Mohawk tribe, 
was superintendent for Indian affairs in the northern district 
and it is not surprising to find him a consistent and vehement 
advocate of the system of trading at posts within the frontiers 
of New York.® 

While the administration of the newly conquered territory 
was being considered by the Lords of Trade,’ British traders 
were finding their own way to the wealth of the Canadian 
forests. They began to come immediately after the conquest 
and, without waiting for official declarations of policy, they 
pushed on by the old French canoe routes to the Far West. 
They came from two directions — from the colonies to the 
south and from Great Britain. No sooner had Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst received the capitulation of Montreal than he wrote 
to the governors of the northerly Atlantic colonies inviting 
colonial merchants to enter the new fields that had been opened 
to their commerce. He promised to build a road to Canada by 
way of Lake Champlain and to protect colonial traders who 
used it. It is probable that he was thinking mainly of procur- 


® This system was established by Johnson during his visit to Detroit 
in 1761 and was enforced, theoretically at least, by Amherst. See Amherst 
to Johnson, July 16, 1763, in C.O. 5/63, f. 361. Other correspondence 
between Johnson and Amherst indicates that Johnson had at first attempted 
to confine the trade to Oswego, Niagara, and Detroit. Two other forts, 
Pittsburgh and Michilimackinac, were added later. Johnson was opposed 
to the inclusion of the latter post. See C.O. 5/63, f. 215, 601, 705, 737. 
Volumes 3 and 4 of the Papers of Sir William Johnson, published by the 
division of archives and history of the University of the State of New York 
(Albany, 1921, 1925), contain many letters of the same character. 

7 The most important papers have been printed in Shortt and Doughty, 
Documents Relating to Canada, 127-168. 
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ing supplies for the garrison and inhabitants of the conquered 
colony, but many of the traders who responded to his invita- 
tion remained in the country to engage in the fur trade.* Of 
these the best known is Alexander Henry, who had been fur- 
nishing supplies to the British army after the surrender of 
Quebec and had accompanied the expedition against Montreal 
with a view to investigating the new market for his goods. A 
few months later, when he was considering the possibilities of 
trade to Michilimackinac, a fortunate accident threw him into 
the company of Jean Baptiste Leduc, seignior of Les Cédres, 
who had been engaged in the fur trade at Michilimackinac. 
Fired by Leduc’s glowing account of the potential riches of this 
trade, Henry engaged a Canadian guide who knew the route, 
returned to Albany for a load of trading goods, and in August, 
1761, was on his way to Michilimackinac. His record is by far 
the most detailed account we have of the earliest British trade, 
and his experiences were, for the most part, typical of the ad- 
ventures of other early traders.” He was only one of many 
former colonists who became Canadian fur-traders — the 
names of Thomas Walker, John Welles, Peter Pond, and other 
“old subjects” appear frequently in the early official lists. 
English exporting houses also had agents with the British 
forces in Canada, especially with the army and navy at Louis- 


8 Amherst to Governor Wentworth, September 13, 1760: “the like 
Letter to the governors of Massachusetts Bay and New York”; “Copy of 
Genl. Amherst’s Proclamation to the Inhabitants of Canada, Sept., 1760”: 
“Le Commerce sera Libre, et sans Impéts, 4 un Chacun; mais les Com- 
mercants seront tenii de prendre des passeports des Gouverneurs, qui leur 
seront expediés Gratis”; Governor Bernard to Amherst, September 27, 
1760; Amherst to Pitt, New York, December 8, 1760: “Dry goods and 
Merchandise have been sent there [to Canada] from this Country to the 
amount of £60,000, the Canadians barter their Skins with the Merchants, 
and are very happy with their change of Government.” C.O. 5/s0, f. 201, 
435, 571; 5/60, f. 1. 

® Alexander Henry, Travels & Adventures in Canada and the Indian 
Territories Between the Years 1760 and 1776 (Bain edition — Toronto, 1901). 
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bourg and in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf.*° Some of 
these agents began to speculate in the paper money that had 
been left in Canada, buying it for almost nothing from the 
habitants, and holding it in the hope of making a handsome 
profit when the king of France should redeem his pledges.” 
No doubt the American merchants did the same thing, but one 
hears more of the old-country merchants because they formed 
a committee in London to further their interests. Members 
of their London exporting houses were able to keep the matter 
of the “ Canada bills ” constantly before the secretary of state, 
whose business it was to remind the king of France of his 
obligations. In June, 1766, a first payment of 2,500,000 


10 Fowler Walker, “ Considerations on the present state of the Province 
of Quebec,” March 1, 1766, B.M. Addit. MSS. 35915, f. 20. 

11 The situation in regard to French paper money is described in Gover- 
nor Murray’s report of June 5, 1762, in Shortt and Doughty, Documents 
Relating to Canada, 76; and in “ Extracts of Sundry Letters from Messrs. 
Mackenzie & Oakes Merchants in Quebec to James & Charles Crokatt 
merchts. in London,” March 4, 17, 1761, Chatham Papers, vol. 98, in the 
Public Record Office. The earliest report on the activities of the British 
merchants is contained in “Memorandums from Brig. Gen. Murray to 
Maj. Gen. Amherst, delivered to the General by Lieut. Montresor, 3 Mar., 
1760,” C.O. 5/57, £. 753: “The Merchants here alluded to, Lt. Montresor 
says, are those that have followed the Army during the Campaign, who have 
converted the money they have got for their goods, in bills of Exchange 
on Europe.” The matter is referred to in Murray to Amherst, December 
24, 17590, Murray Papers, vol. M808A. In a letter to Halifax, dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1764, Murray reports that Perthier at Quebec is buying paper 
money for Rybot, a London merchant, that Porlier at Montreal is buying 
it for Isidore Lynch of London, and that all the English merchants are 
purchasing some of it. Murray had attempted to stop the practice. Cana- 
dian Archives, Q. 2, p. 32. 

12 The merchants’ committee was formed early in 1765, according to a 
letter from the Canada Merchants to Pitt, March 29, 1765, Chatham Papers, 
vol. 6. The following extract from the letter shows how the general trade 
to Canada was identified with the paper money speculation: “The Mer- 
chants Trading to or interested in the Trade of Canada having appointed 
a Committee to manage an Application to Parliament for Redress, on 
Account of the Non Execution of the Declaration subjoined to the late 
Definitive Treaty with regard to the Debts due to the Canadians ... ” 
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livres was made and in 1768 a final settlement was reached. 
The lists of paper-money proprietors that appear from time 
to time among official papers afford an interesting commentary 
upon the activities and London connections of the British mer- 
chants. It is, however, more interesting to note that some of 
them began early to take an interest in the fur trade. Macken- 
zie and Oakes, writing to James and Charles Crokatt in 1761, 
complained that the French were being allowed to bring down 
and export quantities of furs from the upper country, and that 
British subjects were forbidden to go into the interior, al- 
though the governors extended this privilege to favored in- 
dividuals.** From a comparison of the lists of paper-money 
proprietors with such lists of the early fur-trading merchants 
as can be procured, it is evident that several of these original 
speculators turned their capital and talents into the Canadian 


From this time to 1768 the official papers relating to the “Canada Bills” 
are frequent. The activities of the committee are often referred to in 
State Papers Foreign, France, vols. 269-275, in the Public Record Office. 
One of these documents, entitled “ Proprietors of Canada Bills to Conway,” 
April 28, 1766, is signed by fifteen individuals: Brook Watson, Robt. Allen, 
Daniel Vialars, Hen. Guinand, Anthy. Andre, Richd. Bosanquet, Gregy. 
Olive, Joseph Massen, Isidore Lynch, Wm. Greenwood, Robt. Hunter, Chas. 
Crokatt, Wm. Neale, Robt. Grant, and Francis Rybot. The names that are 
italicized are those of members of the committee. Another list of thirty- 
four proprietors — Brook Watson, Swete Wood, John Gray, John Crainge, 
P. Ogier, A. Mavit, F. P. Fatio [spelling uncertain], Chalié, Rybot, Demat- 
tos, John Grant, Lynch, Fatio Bosanquet, Hunter, West, Carpenter, Christie, 
Capt. Lynch, I. Sabatier, P. Fraser, Boldero, André, Olive, Robt. Allen, 
Jos. Massen, John Strettell, A. Vialars, Lennan, Viana, Ellington, Guinand, 
Capt. Woden, Carter, and Demissi—is given in “Minutes of a general 
meeting of the Proprietors of Canada Bills,” January 27, 1768, in the same 
collection. 

13 “ Extracts of Sundry letters from Messrs. Mackenzie & Oakes Mer- 
chants in Quebec to James & Charles Crokatt,” March 4, 17, 1761, Chatham 
Papers, vol. 98. The extract of March 17 contains interesting information 
about the early rivalry between British and American importers: “ By the 
vast quantities of goods sent here over the Lake Champlain in slays the 
market is entirely glutted and we beleive those concerned in it will have 
great Reason to repent the Experiment particularly after the arrival of 
goods from Europe by the way of Quebec.” 
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fur trade.** It would seem that these British investors at first 
became the outfitters rather than the actual “ wintering ” 
traders. From such beginnings it was not long until the 
Canadian fur-traders could outfit themselves completely at 
Montreal.*® 

General Amherst declared the trade open in September, 
1760,** and it is believed that some British merchants ob- 
tained passes for Michilimackinac in that year." When Henry 
went up in 1761 he reported the presence of traders before him 
in the Rainy River district, but he does not record their names. 
There is reason to believe that Henry Bostwick had the first 
passport from Gage for Michilimackinac.** The traders had 


14 The signatures of merchants trading to Canada appearing on letters 
and memorials form the only known record of the membership of the 
London firms that were engaged in the early Canadian fur trade. For the 
years from 1763 to 1774 such lists of merchants appear in connection with 
documents in C.O. 42/1, f. 169, 211; 42/7, f. 3, 5; 42/13; B.M. Addit. 
MSS. 35915, f. 201; and Canadian Archives, f. 3, p. 420; B. 8, p. 10. The 
latter document is printed in Shortt and Doughty, Documents Relating to 
Canada, 236. 

15 For information on this point, as well as on other aspects of the trade, 
the writer is indebted to Dr. H. A. Innis of the University of Toronto, 
who generously permitted her to see some proof sheets for his book, pub- 
lished since this paper was written by the Yale University Press under 
the title The Fur Trade in Canada: An Introduction to Canadian Economic 
History (New Haven, 1930). 

16C.0. 5/59, f. 435. This is confirmed for Canada by Murray, who 
wrote to Pitt on October 22, 1760: “In my government I have open’d 
the fur trade to all ranks of men without distinction.” The letter is in 
the Murray Papers, vol. M808D, bundle 2. Passes for the upper country 
were, however, obtained with difficulty. Henry, Travels, 12. 

17 Gordon C. Davidson, The Northwest Company, 3 (University of 
California, Publications in History, vol. 7— Berkeley, 1918). Other 
modern authorities follow the contemporaries Duncan M’Gillivray and 
Nathaniel Atcheson in giving 1761 as the first year of the trade to Mich- 
ilimackinac. M’Gillivray’s Sketch of the Fur Trade was probably the basis 
for the volume On the Origin and Progress of the North-west Company 
of Canada (London, 1811), usually ascribed to Atcheson, 

18 Henry, Travels, 12. The following interesting reference to the Rainy 
River traders is in “Thompson Maxwell’s Narrative —1760-1763,” in 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, 11: 215: “In the latter part of May, 
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need to be men of iron, for the journey was one long ordeal of 
hardship and danger. In addition to the natural hazards of the 
route there was the frequent suffering from cold and insuffi- 
cient food, and constant peril from unfriendly Indians. The 
last was the most serious difficulty in the early years. These 
Indians had been the active allies of France during the war; 
they clung tenaciously to a belief that the king of France, their 
“great White Father,” would rouse himself and sweep his 
enemies from the continent; and they had a lively distrust of 
the land-grabbing Englishmen. This menace smoldered in 
1761 and 1762, and broke into open flame during the summer 
of 1763; the suppression of the Indian rising brought about a 
formal truce in 1764, but the isolated trader remained at the 
mercy of savages whose attitude toward him was at the best 
uncertain. The Indian problem was one which these traders 
had to solve for themselves, and for the first few years at least 
life and property were always in danger. Alexander Henry 
reached Michilimackinac in 1761 only by the expedient of dis- 
guising himself as a French voyageur ; and the traders at Rainy 
River were plundered by the tribes of that locality for three 
successive seasons.*® Many traders were robbed or killed on 
the frontiers during Pontiac’s War and for the next decade 
every year had stories of similar fatalities. Such incidents 
were the subject of frequent correspondence between the local 
commanders, the superintendent for Indian affairs, and the 
commander in chief, but it was seldom that the offenders could 


1762, we crossed Lake Superior, to the Grand Portage, at the northwest 
corner of the Lake, guarding, as we went, the goods of the Northwest 
Company.” Maxwell was a soldier in the garrison at Michilimackinac. 
His use of the term “ Northwest Company” indicates an early combination 
of trading interests and the fact he states would imply that these interests 
had some influence with the government. 

19 Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher to Haldimand, October 4, 1784. The 
letter accompanies a memorial of that date; it is published in Canadian 
Archives, Reports, 1890, p. 50-52, and quoted in Alexander Begg, History 
of the North-west, 1: 98-100 (Toronto, 1894-95). 
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be discovered or punishment meted out.” The traders’ best 
defense was the Indians’ need of the trade. By the British 
conquest the Indians had become dependent upon the white 
invaders. Without European weapons they could neither pro- 
tect themselves nor earn a livelihood. Axes, kettles, blankets, 
clothing, and other articles of European manufacture had be- 
come almost necessaries of life. These facts were known to 
the early traders, and they knew that if once they could con- 
vince the Indians that the triumph of Great Britain meant 
renewal and extension of the fur trade, life and goods would 
be secure. 

In order to conciliate the Indians of Canada the new traders 
adopted the methods and personnel of the French trade. Henry, 
for example, intrusted the equipment for his expedition of 1761 
to a French-Canadian guide. The canoemen were Canadians, 
and the scanty provision for their comfort was that to which 
they were accustomed. They carried Henry’s merchandise by 
the old French route to Michilimackinac, and there showed him 
how to repack his goods and furnish his canoes for the winter 
among the Indian villages. His position resembled that of a 
supercargo who knows nothing of the art of sailing a vessel. 
After dispatching his wintering canoes “into Lake Michigan 
and the river Saint-Pierre, in the country of the Nadowessies, 
into Lake Superior, among the Chipeways, and to the Grand 
Portage, for the north-west” he spent the winter at Michili- 
mackinac. During the year from May, 1762, to May, 1763, 
he improved his knowledge of the French trade by residing 
with Jean Baptiste Cadotte, a Canadian who had continued to 


20 The correspondence can be found in the series entitled “ Military and 
Despatches,” C.O. 5/83-01. The references are too numerous to be men- 
tioned in detail and they are not individually important for the purpose 
of this study. Some at least of the traders were compensated by the British 
government for their losses during Pontiac’s War. Manuscript “Letters 
and Accounts of the North-West Company,” in the possession of the Tor- 
onto Public Library; Johnson, Papers, 4: 267-271, 464, 631; 5:16. 
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live on his own property at Sault Ste. Marie and to trade there 
as he had before the war.” Henry’s apprenticeship to the 
Canadian trade was possibly more thorough than the appren- 
ticeships of other British merchants, but it was in no other 
sense unusual. The conversion to French methods had been 
accomplished before the outbreak of Pontiac’s War. Henry 
returned to Michilimackinac with the British commander who 
reoccupied the fort and proceeded to reap the profits of his 
years of apprenticeship. Other traders, marooned in Montreal 
by the governor’s stringent refusal to grant passes to the upper 
country during the Indian war, awaited with much grumbling 
the reopening of trade in the spring of 1765.” 

Indian policy was likewise the crucial problem for the Lords 
of Trade, who deliberated for months about the administra- 
tion of the new American conquests. From 1763 to 1768 the 
Board of Trade was at the height of its powers; practically all 
matters of colonial government and trade were referred to it, 
and it usually drafted the orders to which the king in council 
gave formal assent.** It corresponded regularly with the colonial 

21 Henry, Travels, 47. Sault Ste. Marie is described by Bougainville 
as a picket fort established in 1750, in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
18: 192. It produced annually a hundred packages of furs. The trade at 
the post had been granted free of charge to the commandant, the Sieur de 
Repentigny, who had persuaded Cadotte to cultivate a farm in the vicinity 
and, upon leaving the West during the Seven Years’ War, had left Cadotte 
in charge. Since the latter’s grant of land antedated the British conquest, 
it was not affected by the prohibition of settlement in the Proclamation of 
1763. La Jonquiére to the French minister, October 5, 1751, in Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, 18: 103; Jonathan Carver, Travels through the In- 
terior Parts of North America in the Years 1766, 1767, and 1768, 141 
(London, 1781). 

*2 General Murray, acting upon instructions from Amherst and Gage, 
had forbidden the traders to go to the upper posts during the Indian War. 
He refused to reopen the trade until he should receive his formal instruc- 
tions from England. See Murray to Burton, August 20, 1764, Canadian 
Archives, Q. 2, p. 339. The trade was declared open on January 24, 1765. 
C.0. 42/2, f. 605. 

28 Arthur H. Basye, The Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 
Commonly Known as the Board of Trade, 1748-1782, ch. 3 (Yale Historical 
Publications, Miscellany, vol. 9 —New Haven, 1925). 
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governors and other officials; it called in consultation anyone 
who might possess information about colonial affairs; and it 
was particularly sensitive to the opinion of British merchants. 
At the request of the secretary of state, the board had begun 
to consider new governments in America in the spring of 
1763.* Its deliberations had at first been guided by the joint 
objects of securing profitable trade for British merchants and 
a revenue for the government sufficient to cover the cost of 
administering the country. The Indian war of the following 
summer had rudely interrupted the reflections of the members 
of the board and they had hastily drawn up the Proclamation 
of 1763, which established a civil government in the settled 
area of Quebec and reserved the interior of the continent to the 
Indians. Trade in the interior was to be free to all subjects 
upon license from the colonial governors, and the traders were 
to observe such regulations as might be drawn up “ by ourselves 
or by our Commissaries to be appointed for this Pur- 
pose.”*® The two superintendents of Indian affairs were re- 
tained, one for the country north and one for the country south 
of the Ohio. Each had a staff of local agents and commissaries, 
as well as interpreters and smiths to serve the Indian tribes. 
Matters other than Indian affairs and trade were controlled by 
the commander in chief at New York through the officers in 
charge of the forts. The board made an exhaustive investi- 
gation of Indian affairs and trade, but not until several years 
later did it reach any conclusion in the matter.** The super- 


24 Shortt and Doughty, Documents Relating to Canada, 127-168; minutes 
of the Board of Trade, C.O. 391/70. 

25 Proclamation of October 7, 1763, in Shortt and Doughty, Documents 
Relating to Canada, 168. 

26 The minutes of the Board of Trade, C.O. 391/70-81, give the most 
comprehensive account of the correspondence on this subject. The princi- 
pal letters to the board are contained in the series C.O. 42/1-8, and the 
letters from it in the series C.O. 43/1-8. There is also an interesting vol- 
ume of draft reports which contains a draft plan for regulating Indian 
affairs sent to Sir William Johnson on July 10, 1764, but never completed. 


C.0. 324/21, f. 447. 
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vision of northern trade, accordingly, devolved upon Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, the northern superintendent, who issued a set 
of regulations.** These were the same, in essence, as the rules 
he had laid down when the Canadian trade was first thrown 
open by Amherst. The fur trade was to be carried on only 
in the garrisoned forts and the merchants were forbidden to 
give credit to the Indians. Both rulings favored the practice of 
traders from the Atlantic colonies and went contrary to the 
established methods of the Canadians. Thus by 1765 the 
battle was fairly joined.” 

During these early years of uncertainty as to what course 
would be adopted in regard to the trade of Canada, some 
British traders had been shrewd enough to realize the profits 
that might accrue to individuals by the French system of 
monopolies. “In 1765, the period at which I began to 
prosecute it [the trade] anew,” writes Henry, “ some remains 
of the ancient system were still preserved. No person could 
go into the countries lying north-westward of Détroit, unless 
furnished with a license; and the exclusive trade of particular 
districts was capable of being enjoyed, in virtue of grants 
from military commanders.” Henry was able in that year 
to secure the exclusive trade of Lake Superior from the 
commandant at the fort, and there he traded successfully for 
a year, making his headquarters at Chequamegon.” His pro- 


27 These regulations are referred to frequently, but the present writer 
has found only one copy, in a manuscript of later date. This is entitled 
“A paper with Sir William Johnson’s Orders and Regulations respecting 
the Indian trade and Duty of Comissaries throughout the Department in 
Consequence of His Majesty’s Order signified by his Secretary of State, 
and Objections by the Merchants, to each article in adjacent columns,” 
dated March, 1768. C.O. 42/28, f. 329; Canadian Archives, Q. 5-1, p. 391. 

28 The issues are plainly set forth in a “ Memorial of the Merchants 
and Traders of Montreal to General Murray” with fifty-seven signatures, 
dated February 20, 1765. C.O. 42/2, f. 557. 

2° Henry, Travels, 183. Chequamegon had been a private post, valued 
by Gage at 12,000 livres per annum and by Bougainville at 8,000 francs. It 
controlled the trade on the southwest shore of Lake Superior. 
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cedure is worth analyzing, for it was typical of the practice 
of most western traders. Cadotte went into partnership with 
him, without actually accompanying the expedition. Henry 
purchased goods for the trade at Michilimackinac, at twelve 
months’ credit. The goods occupied four canoes and cost ten 
thousand pounds weight of beaver, the usual medium of ex- 
change at the fort. The value in sterling, at two shillings and 
six pence per pound, was £1,250. He hired twelve men at 
one hundred pounds of beaver each — £150; and the provision 
was fifty bushels of maize at ten pounds of beaver per bushel — 
£62-10-0. The total investment was £1,462-10-0. Henry 
traveled toward Chequamegon, interviewing the Indians whom 
he met, until he had engaged a hundred families to hunt for 
him. To all of these he was obliged to give credit, “ for that 
there were neither ammunition nor clothing left among them.” 
The credit consisted of goods to the value of three thousand 
beaver skins. He sent a clerk to accompany the Indians to 
Fond du Lac as his agent and built for himself a wintering 
house at Chequamegon. He lived on fish and game, without 
bread or salt. When the Indians returned in the spring, 
Henry sold them his entire stock of trading goods, purchasing 
beaver skins to the value of £1,875, besides twenty-five packs 
of otter and marten skins. The Indians accompanied him to 
Michilimackinac carrying ten thousand pounds of beaver which 
he had been unable to purchase. His profits had been con- 
siderably over four hundred pounds sterling. The experiment 
could not, however, be repeated, on account of opposition from 
other merchants,*° and Henry spent the winter of 1766 un- 
profitably at Sault Ste. Marie, until famine forced his party 
to return to Michilimackinac. 

In the year of Henry’s venture to Chequamegon another 
attempt was made, by a different method, to secure a similar 
monopoly. William Grant, a British trader who had early 


8° Henry, Travels, 184-195; Gage to Conway, June 24, 1766, C.O. 5/84, 
f. 301. 
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acquired prominence among the Canadian merchants, had cast 
covetous eyes upon La Baye, the most valuable of the former 
private posts. It was situated at the head of the Baye des 
Puants, now known as Green Bay, and it controlled the trade 
to the upper Mississippi by the Fox-Wisconsin portage. At 
the time of the conquest the exclusive trade of the district 
had belonged to Rigaud de Vaudreuil, the governor of Mont- 
real, and a cousin of the governor of Canada.” In January, 
1765, Grant purchased the post from Rigaud de Vaudreuil and 
the Marquise de Vaudreuil at Paris for a hundred and sixty 
thousand livres.** Assuming that his title was good, Grant 
offered the receiver general three thousand livres as the rent 
due by the terms of the deed — although Gage had valued the 
post at twenty-five thousand livres per annum — and at the 
same time he dispatched men with goods to open the trade.** 
The receiver general referred the matter to the treasury and 
this department referred it to the secretary of state, who in 


81 General Murray, commenting upon a rumor that William Grant and 
William and Alexander Mackenzie had been trying to secure appointments 
to the council at Quebec, called Grant a “conceited Boy” and William Mac- 
kenzie a “notorious smugler and a Turbulent Man.” Murray to the Lords 
of Trade, October 29, 1764, in Shortt and Doughty, Documents Relating to 
Canada, 231. 

82 Johnson thought that Vaudreuil secured this post at the time of the 
British conquest of Canada, but Bougainville states that Vaudreuil was 
the owner in 1757. See Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18: 183, 274, 286. 
Murray, in a letter to Halifax dated August 20, 1764, reported that the grant 
had never been registered at Quebec; but later research revealed the entry: 
“Copy of a grant of La Baye, etc. etc. from the Governor & Intendant 
of New France to Monst. Rigaud de Vaudreuil & his Lady, Montreal, 
15 Oct., 1759,” attested by J. Goldfrap, Register’s Office, Quebec, November 
7, 1765. This grant was ratified by the king on January 15, 1760. Cana- 
dian Archives, Q. 2, p. 166; B.M. Addit. MSS. 35015, f. 180, ror. 

88 B.M. Addit. MSS. 35015, f. 103; “ Papers relating to a French Claim 
to the Bay de Puants,” in Canadian Archives, Reports, 1890, p. 310. Only 
eighteen months had been allowed under the Treaty of Paris for the sale 
of property by Frenchmen leaving Canada, but an additional year had 
been granted to the Marquis de Vaudreuil. 

84Grant to Thomas Mills, July 8, 1766, Canadian Archives, Reports, 
1890, p. 310; Gage to Shelburne, November 11, 1766, C.O. 5/84, f. 521. 
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turn referred it to the Board of Trade, which advised that 
the claim be disallowed. Advice to this effect had been received 
from Johnson, Gage, and Murray, and the other western 
traders had petitioned against the practice of granting monopo- 
lies.** All alike thought that the precedent was a dangerous 
one, and the Board of Trade was able to discover technical 
flaws in the claim good enough to justify its disallowance. So 
far as Grant was concerned the matter was settled, but he 
evidently recovered or did not pay over the purchase price of 
the post, for powerful friends of the Marquise kept urging 
the British government to make her some compensation. Fin- 
ally, in July, 1769, the king granted her an annuity of three 
hundred pounds sterling.“* This was a dangerous precedent 
too, for there were at least two similar claims for compensation. 
This incident afforded the merchants of Michilimackinac their 
first opportunity for combined action, and their protest met 
with gratifying success. 

In the first year of the renewed trade, Captain John Howard 
at Michilimackinac fell into difficulties over enforcing John- 
son’s regulations.** The Indians were seriously disturbed by 
the restriction of trade to the fort, and by the refusal of credit. 
Since the Seven Years’ War their trade had been greatly re- 


85 Mills to Grey Cooper (Treasury), August 24, 1766, in Canadian 
Archives, Reports, 1890, p. 310; Shelburne to the Lords of Trade, Decem- 
ber 30, 1766, C.O. 42/5, f. 679; 43/1, f. 331, 332; 391/73, f. 73; 391/74 
f. 13; the memorial of Fowler Walker to the Lords of Trade, June 26, 
1766, B.M. Addit. MSS. 35015, f. 65, 197; C.O. 42/15, f. 385. 

86 Hillsborough to the Comte de Chatelet, December 24, 1768; to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, July 28, 1769, C.O. 43/8, f. 61, 71. 

37 Gage tells the story in a light favorable to Howard in Gage to Con- 
way, June 24, 1766, C.O. 5/84, f. 301. Howard’s own account is in a letter 
to Conway dated November 8, 1766, C.O. 5/85, f. 1. Canadian merchants’ 
reports are referred to in C.O. 5/84, f. 311, and preserved in “Copies of 
the letters from Michilimackinac, July-Oct., 1765” and Wells, Frobisher 
and Company to Fowler Walker, Montreal, January 24, 1766, in B.M. 
Addit. MSS. 35015, f. 214-221, 224. See also “ Memorial of the Canada 
Merchants for the Regulation of the Indian Trade,” Nov. [?] 1766, Cana- 
dian Archives, Q. 3, p. 420. 
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duced; they had exhausted their supply of European goods; 
without guns and ammunition they could neither hunt nor 
make the journey to the fort. It has been seen how Henry 
at Chequamegon was obliged to carry trade goods to the 
Indians and to give them credit for immediate necessities. 
Howard’s difficulty was similar, but on a larger scale; and it 
was augmented by the rivalry of foreign traders. The In- 
dians were threatening to ally themselves with the French and 
Spanish west of the Mississippi and Howard agreed to con- 
ciliate them by the only means at hand — by permitting a few 
merchants to carry goods to the Indian villages. The selection 
of the lucky few of course aroused jealousy among the less 
fortunate who had to abide by Johnson’s regulations. Their 
grievance led them to combine in sending a protest to England. 
Howard, it was alleged, had favored the French — the majority 
of the fortunate traders bore French names — and had made 
a handsome profit by the selection. The policy of confining 
trade to the forts was attacked as being particularly unsuited 
to conditions at Michilimackinac. The leader of the discon- 
tented traders was Thomas Walker, famous in Canadian 
history as the hero of the incident usually referred to as 
“ Walker’s Ear.” The significance of the latter incident was 
the light it threw upon the quarrel between the commercial 
community and the military or governing class in the settled 
part of the colony. In the distant frontier post the same 
quarrel made itself felt. When official investigations took place 
the merchants secured a victory. Captain Howard was recalled 
for trial and, although his personal honor was vindicated, he 
was reprimanded and he did not return to the post. The new 
commandant and higher officials were ordered to see that 
Walker was given every opportunity of restoring his fortunes.** 


88 Conway to the governors at Quebec, Montreal, Michilimackinac, and 
Detroit, March 27, 1766; to Gage, March 27, 1766, Canadian Archives, 
Q. 3, p. 5, 9; C.O. 5/84, f. 113. Thomas Walker was an Englishman by 
birth who went to Montreal from Boston in 1763. He engaged in the fur 
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Still more important than the success of the merchants was 
the fact that they established at this time a definite organization 
in London. A London barrister, Fowler Walker, was appointed 
in April, 1765, to act as agent for the province of Quebec at 
a salary of two hundred pounds per annum.** He codperated 
with a group of London firms trading to Canada, known as 
the “Canada Merchants,” who met frequently at the New 
York Coffee House. They had a small executive committee, 
the “Canada Committee,” which spoke for the merchants 
before various government bodies. In connection with the 
French paper money the Canada Committee interviewed the 
secretary of state and even sent two representatives to Paris 
to advise the British ambassador. Representatives of the 
Canadian merchants appeared before the Board of Trade in 
the matter of the proposed import duty upon beaver skins 
and succeeded in having it removed. They supported the 
more moderate constitutional reforms proposed by the “ old 
subjects’ in Canada.“ But their activity in connection with 
the regulation of the fur trade was, perhaps, their most fin- 
ished piece of work. The correspondence on this matter pro- 
trade and was appointed a justice of the peace in 1764. Shortly there- 
after he was attacked in his house by masked men and suffered the loss 
of an ear. It was believed that ill feeling between Walker and the officers 
and men of the Montreal garrison had prompted the outrage, and six of 
them were arrested. Two years later, after an elaborate trial, the accused 
men were acquitted, but it has been generally supposed that they actually 
were the assailants. The affair did much to accentuate the animosity be- 
tween the civilians and the soldiers at Montreal. Walker was later one 
of the principal supporters of the American invaders and in 1776 he left 
the colony with them. He died in 178s. 

89 W. Stewart Wallace, The Maseres Letters, 1766-1768, 123 (Toronto, 
1919). Among the Hardwicke Papers is a collection of documents com- 
posed of Fowler Walker’s correspondence, B.M. Addit. MSS. 35015. The 
earliest document signed by him is dated March, 1766. Several of the 
documents refer to the “Canada Merchants.” Other references are in 
S.P.F., France, vols. 269-276. 

#°C.0. 42/7, f. 1, 3, 5; 301/71, f. 37, 49, 55, 68, 73, 75, 107, 149; en- 
tries for February 10, March 9, 1764, in Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial 
Series, 4: 623-652 (London, 1911). 
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duced the finest descriptions of the fur trade in its first twenty 
years. Merchants on both sides of the Atlantic were thor- 
oughly aroused, for the future of the trade was seen to be 
involved and they threw all their influence into the attack 
upon Sir William Johnson’s regulations. 

The earliest statement of the Canadian merchants’ case was 
Fowler Walker’s “ Considerations on the present state of the 
Province of Quebec” of March 1, 1766.** The copy of this 
document preserved in the Hardwicke Papers was evidently 
widely circulated amongst members of the privy council, for 
it is indorsed on the cover: “lent by the Lord Chancellor to 
ye Kings Advocate — not among ye papers of ye privy Coun- 
cil.” The author, writing at the time of the traders’ attacks 
upon Howard and Governor Murray, envisages the difficulties 
of the fur-traders as a conflict with the military administration 
and makes a suggestion that had previously been made by the 
western traders — that a civil officer should be appointed to 
regulate the trade at Detroit and at Michilimackinac. The 
name of Simon McKenzie had been mentioned for this ap- 
pointment, but no action had ever been taken upon the request. ** 
From this time the idea disappears from the memorials. The 
traders were becoming increasingly confident of their own 
power to regulate local disorders, if only they could manage 
the trade in their own way. In Walker’s memorial occurs one 
of the rare accounts of the beginning of British trade in 
Canada. He is at pains to emphasize the fact that the traders 
are not “unknown vagrants” but men of affairs, having 
“large and creditable relations with merchants in Great 
Britain.” The imports into Quebec from Great Britain he 
estimates at the sum of £240,000 for one year. The char- 
acter of the trade enhances its face value, for the Canadians 
import manufactured goods almost exclusively, and they 
make a return in raw materials which affords yet another 


41 B.M. Addit. MSS. 35915, f. 20. 
42B.M. Addit. MSS. 35015, f. 199, 201; C.O. 391/72, f. 319. 
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opportunity for British industry. These ideas, reiterated in 
the correspondence of the two years following 1766, were 
well calculated to impress the Board of Trade and ministries, 
responsive as were the Rockingham and Chatham Whigs to 
mercantile opinion. 

With the next memorial Benjamin Frobisher, who might 
fairly be called the leading spirit in the early fur trade, comes 
on the stage. In November, 1766, he wrote an account of 
the Indian trade which set forth concisely and comprehensively 
the arguments for an unrestricted trade.** His arguments and 
even his phrases appear in many of the later memorials. If 
the western trade is confined to Michilimackinac, he argues, 
the Indians will be driven to revolt, and the inhabitants of 
Montreal will be greatly distressed. The traders cannot be 
supported for the winter in the fort, for the neighboring 
country does not produce enough food and the cost of trans- 
porting provisions from Montreal would be prohibitive. The 
Canadian traders must winter with the Indians, for these will 
not come to the forts as do the Indians of the more southerly 
districts. The western trade already extends to districts eight 
hundred leagues beyond Michilimackinac, toward “ La Mer de 
I’Ouest.”** The French king farmed this district to his subjects 
for about ten thousand livres per annum — Gage’s report gives 
twenty thousand livres — and it now occupies from eighty to 
ninety canoes and carries British manufactured goods to the 
value of thirty-six thousand pounds sterling. If the trade 
were confined to the fort it would not occupy twenty canoes. 
Such a result would be agreeable to traders from some of the 
neighboring provinces, particularly New York, “who not 
having the same advantages of Water Carriage, and many 
other things equally material,” would be to some extent com- 


43 B.M. Addit. MSS. 35015, f. 203. 

44 Frobisher still uses the French phrase. This statement places the 
beginning of trade to the Far West at a date earlier than that given by 
more recent authorities. 
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pensated if the Canadians were denied the privilege of winter- 
ing with the Indians. But it is immaterial to Great Britain 
which of her provinces secures the trade; the preference should 
probably lie with Quebec, since that province consumes so 
much manufactured goods in proportion to its population. 
Frobisher would throw upon the traders the responsibility for 
protecting themselves and for maintaining order in the interior. 
Very few of them are injured or robbed by the Indians, and 
those mostly by their own fault. Most of them, being men of 
property settled in Montreal, can give adequate security for 
their own good behavior. His conclusion is a warning that 
the trade which belongs properly to Canada is going to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and to the French from the Missis- 
sippi. These latter can, by different branches of the Mississippi, 
penetrate to Lake Superior and to all parts of the Northwest. 
By sending the furs of these districts to Europe they reduce 
the market price of furs and rob Great Britain of trade and 
Canada of the principal source of its revenue. Moreover, since 
the Spaniards allow everyone to winter with the Indians, the 
Canadian-French will be tempted to move across the Missis- 
sippi, where they will constantly endanger British relations with 
the Indians. Frobisher’s emphasis upon the Indians and upon 
the revenue was well designed, for these were the chief problems 
in the still unsettled administration of inland America. 

In Great Britain the consideration of western problems was 
renewed upon the accession of the Chatham ministry in the 
summer of 1766. The Board of Trade investigation, which 
had been so active during 1764, had been checked by the Stamp 
Act troubles of 1765 and by the procrastinating tendency of the 
Rockingham Whigs. It was resumed toward the close of 1766 
by Shelburne, as one of the secretaries of state, with the Board 
of Trade under Hillsborough as an assisting body. Shelburne 
made a fresh and exhaustive examination of the whole subject. 
Frobisher’s report was only the first of a series of documents 
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upon the Indian trade and related matters. The merchants of 
Montreal wrote in December, 1766, to the merchants of 
London repeating Frobisher’s arguments in French and English 
and supporting them by seventy signatures, of which thirty- 
four were English and thirty-six French.” In February, 1767, 
General Gage reported in favor of permitting traders from the 
northern district to winter among the Indians.** He admitted 
that this was a change of front; he had formerly advocated 
Sir William Johnson’s system, but his subsequent experience 
as commander in chief had convinced him that the only way to 
check the trans-Mississippi traders was to extend the activities 
of their British rivals. In the district south of the Ohio traders 
had been allowed to winter with the Indians and disturbances 
had been less frequent than in the northern district. Gage’s 
opinion of the Canadian traders was much less flattering than 
Frobisher’s, but he admitted that the French system of trade 
had much in its favor.” It might even be wise, he added, to 
consider renewing the private monopolies, since the responsi- 
bility for certain districts could then be fixed upon worthy in- 
dividuals and the government might derive a handsome revenue 
from the rental of trading sites.“* Sir Guy Carleton, Murray’s 
successor as governor of Quebec, was presented soon after his 
arrival with a memorial from the Montreal merchants advanc- 
ing Frobisher’s arguments.“* A few months later Carleton 
visited Montreal to investigate the fur trade and, in letters to 


45B.M. Addit. MSS. 35015, f. 228. 

#6 C.0. 5/85, f. 113. 

47 Of the Canadian traders Gage wrote: “They are generally of no 
Character, and of desperate fortunes” and “a set of People, who for the 
most part, are near as wild as the Country they go in, or the People they 
deal with, and by far more vicious and wicked.” C.O. 5/84, f. 301; 5/85, 
€. ag. 

*C.0. 5/85, f. 113, 163. 

49 Memorial to Carleton on the Indian Trade, by merchants of Montreal, 
with fifty-seven signatures, September 20, 1766, Canadian Archives, Q. 
4, Pp. 200. 
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the Board of Trade written shortly afterward, he declared 
himself a convert to the views of the Montreal merchants.” 
“Which shall be most for His [Majesty’s] Service, and the 
good of His People,” he inquires, “to suffer the Canadians 
to lead his old subjects into these Countries, and push together 
that trade we found them possessed of, which we may reason- 
ably suppose was then but in it’s Infancy, or confine them to 
a few Forts, where those Indians can never come?” He had 
just had a somewhat acrimonious exchange of letters with Sir 
William Johnson which indicated, as was indeed the fact, that 
the superintendent of Indian affairs was still opposed to so 
radical a change in policy. He was, however, compelled to 
make an exception in favor of the Canadian traders north 
of Lakes Huron and Superior, and this concession was con- 
firmed by Shelburne in June, 1767, “till a final arrangement 
can be taken.”** The geographical limitation could mean but 
little, and it was generally disregarded at Michilimackinac. 
From an account of the fur trade at that post during the 
summer of 1767, it is evident that the traders secured licenses 
to winter at all the districts served by that fort.* 

While the Canadians were enjoying their temporary victory, 
the investigations in London were proceeding. Toward the 
end of October members of the Canada Committee, with other 
American merchants, were ordered to attend a meeting of the 
Board of Trade on the subject of Indian trade and they had 
great hopes of having their grievances redressed. They held 
a preliminary discussion with Fowler Walker and were sup- 
plied by him with documents to support their contentions.” 


50 Carleton to Shelburne, March 28, 1766 [1767]; to the Lords of Trade, 
March 28, 1767, Canadian Archives, Q. 4, p. 111, 198. 

51 Johnson to Carleton, January 27, 1767; Carleton to Johnson, March 
27, 1767, Canadian Archives, Q. 4, p. 115, 122; Shelburne to Johnson, June 
20, 1767, in Johnson, Papers, 5: 566 (Albany, 1927). 

52 See post, n. 62. 

53 B.M. Addit. MSS. 35015, f. 186. After October 6, 1767, the min- 
utes of the Board of Trade report many discussions on Indian affairs in 
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Shelburne had by this time resolved not only to free the trade 
from “ vexatious restrictions,” but to place it in the hands of 
the colonial governments, subject to such regulations as might 
be decided upon by the king in council.** Some of the distant 
forts might be abandoned, others placed under the control of 
the provinces, and the imperial troops should garrison only 
those which commanded the Great Lakes navigation and the 
Mississippi frontier. Certain new governments were projected 
within the western territories — Detroit, the Ohio, and the 
Illinois. The offices of Indian superintendents were to be dis- 
continued or carried on with diminished establishments. This 
plan was under consideration at the Board of Trade when the 
Chatham ministry was forced to resign.” 

Shelburne’s successor was Lord Hillsborough, who had been 
at the Board of Trade when the affairs of western America had 
first been under consideration. Even more than his contem- 
poraries he was impressed with the need for cconomy. With 
this as a controlling idea he revised Shelburne’s scheme for 
western administration, abandoning the plan foi new frontier 
provinces and retaining the scheme of provincial control.” 
The superintendents were to remain as a charge upon the 
imperial revenue, but their establishments were to be greatly 
reduced and the control of trade was not to be included among 
their duties. The Indian boundary line was to be pushed a 
little farther west and beyond it settlement was to be prohibited 


America. See C.O. 391/74, f. 286, 314, 320, 323, 325, 328, 367, 370. The 
Canadian merchants were in attendance on October 27. An interesting 
presentation of their views is given in “a paper with Sir Wm. Johnsons 
Orders and Regulations . . . and objections by the Mchts. to each article 
in adjacent columns,” dated March, 1768, C.O. 42/28, f. 329. 

54 Shelburne to the Lords of Trade, October 5, 1767, in Board of Trade, 
Plantations, General, vol. 27, in the Public Record Office. See also Shel- 
burne to Gage, November 14, 1767, C.O. 5/85, f. 401. 

55 The draft report of the Board of Trade, dated March 7, 1768, is in 
C.O. 324/21, f. 503. 

56 Hillsborough to Carleton, June 11, 1768, to Gage, May 14, 1768, 
Canadian Archives, Q. 5-1, p. 398; C.O. 5/86, f. 117. 
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as before. Each province was to license its own traders, taking 
bond for their good behavior, and to supervise the administra- 
tion of justice and maintain the forts in that part of the in- 
terior country which was frequented by its traders. The 
imperial government might establish general regulations for 
the trade, if these should be necessary, and it would garrison 
the Great Lakes forts and maintain the navy in those waters. 
Hillsborough’s plan, so far as it affected the Indian trade, 
was a victory for the Canadian fur merchants. They had 
rid themselves of the incubus of Sir William Johnson’s regu- 
lations and they were in a fair way to out-distance the New 
York traders in the race for the far-western trade. ‘ 

It would be as well to sketch briefly the subsequent attempts 
to regulate Indian trade before returning to the records of 
events at Michilimackinac.“ Hillsborough’s plan was com- 
municated to Carleton in the summer of 1768. Shortly after- 
wards the Quebec council appointed a committee to draw up trade 
regulations and forms for licenses and bonds. This was done, 
apparently, to the satisfaction of the traders, for no further com- 
plaints have been recorded. In Lieutenant Governor Hector 
Cramahé’s correspondence and in Gage’s are revealed several 
attempts to arrange a meeting of interprovincial commissioners 
for the purpose of drawing up such common regulations as 
were necessary.” As a result of the indifference of the colonies 
and their reluctance to incur additional expense, the projected 
meeting never took place. Gage was instructed by the secre- 
tary of state to discourage all future suggestions of concerted 
action by the provinces." The governor of New York attempt- 


57 Canadian Archives, Q. 6, p. 82; Q. 7, p. 62-72. 

58 C.0. 5/88, f. 291; 5/80, f. 331; 5/90, f. 29; Canadian Archives, Q. 
8, p. 43, 53, 60-74, 70, 82, 125-126. Cramahé was the lieutenant governor 
of Quebec and was in charge during Carleton’s absence in England. The 
jealousy between the traders of Canada and New York was further dem- 
onstrated over the delimitation of the boundary line between the two 
provinces. Canadian Archives, Q. 9, p. 91. 

59 C.0. 5/90, f. 43. 
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ed to call a meeting of commissioners from New York and 
Quebec to discuss outstanding problems of the northern trade, 
but this plan was shelved too, greatly to Cramahé’s relief, for 
he realized that their differences were too great to be solved 
by a diplomatic compromise. The system of provincial control, 
however satisfactory it may have been to the Canadian traders, 
did not solve all the problems of western administration; and 
the disorders there increased until 1774, when the Northwest, 
as far south as the Ohio and as far west as the Mississippi, 
was added to the province of Quebec. It is not proposed to 
discuss here the connection between the fur trade and the 
Quebec Act,” significant though that is, but to turn again to 
the Far West and examine the course of the trade under the 
favorable regulations the traders had secured. 

Gage’s letters show that 1767 was a profitable year at 
Michilimackinac as well as at other western posts." This con- 
clusion is borne out by an interesting record of fur-trade 
returns for Michilimackinac in that year — the only year before 
1779 for which there is any statistical record.” It was probably 
compiled by Benjamin Roberts, Sir William Johnson’s com- 
missary at the post, for he has made the following annotation 
on the document: “ This being the first year the traders were 
permitted to winter amongst the Indians at their Villages and 
Hunting Grounds it was s* necessary they sh“ enter into fresh 
security with the Commissary, of this, the only post they had 
liberty to winter from.” The first list gives the number of 
canoes gone wintering from the post, with the dates of de- 
parture, the traders’ names, the names of those who went 


60 This aspect of the subject has been dealt with by the present writer 
in an article entitled “ The Quebec Fur-traders and Western Policy, 1763- 
1774,” in the Canadian Historical Review, 6: 15-32 (March, 1925). 

1 C.0. 5/85, f. 409. 

62 This document, which comes from C.O. 42/14, has been transcribed 
and edited by Charles E. Lart and printed under the title “ Fur-trade Re- 
turns, 1767,” in the Canadian Historical Review, 3: 351-358 (December, 
1922). 
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bail for them, the value of their goods, and their destinations. 
The dates of passes are in July and August, with only two 
in September. Most of the traders’ names are French, but the 
names of Thomas Curry, McGill, and Pangman appear among 
them, as going, respectively, to “ Caministiquia,” Milwaukee 
and La Baye, and the Mississippi. Among the names of those 
who gave security, the majority are French, but the English 
names are frequently repeated, indicating a concentration of 
capital in the trade. Alexander Henry was sending five canoes 
“ by Lake Superior ” with goods valued at £2,600. Alexander 
Baxter had eight canoes “ by Lake Superior,” of which six 
were going to “ Fort Daphne & La Pierce” in the Northwest. 
His merchandise was valued at £3,200. Forest Oakes sent 
three canoes to Nipigon and two to La Baye with goods worth 
£2,206. Finlay sent two canoes to Lake Michigan and four 
to the Mississippi,— two of these were in charge of Pangman, 
—an investment of £1,596. Todd sent two canoes “ by Lake 
Superior” to “ Caministiquia”’ with Thomas Curry, one to 
St. Joseph, and two to La Baye, the whole valued at £1,771. 
McGill sent six canoes to La Baye with goods worth £2,100. 
Benjamin Frobisher was the largest investor, but he was still 
trading chiefly in the district south of Lake Superior. He 
sent out fourteen canoes, two “by Lake Superior to Petit 
Ouinipique,” one to Milwaukee, ten to La Baye, and one to 
the Mississippi. These represented an investment of £3,805. 
There were other traders, whose names are less familiar, with 
considerable investments: Groesbeek, with six canoes worth 
£2,455; and the Chevalliers, with eight canoes, all but one 
at St. Joseph, worth £2,425. The value of the cargoes varied 
greatly, from £100 to £600, with £325 as an average. These 
nine traders dispatched 63 of the 121 canoes sent out, and their 
goods amounted to £22,158, in a total of £38,964. There are 
some indications that the traders were working together, at 
least to the extent of going security for one another. Frobisher 
went surety for McGill twice. There are two partnerships 
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mentioned — Charles Chevallier and Du Plessis, and Spice- 
maker and Blondeau, Junior. 

Of equal interest are the districts to which the traders went. 
Eighteen canoes went to Lake Superior, fourteen by Lake 
Superior to the Northwest, five into Lake Huron, twenty-four 
into Lake Michigan, forty-three by Lake Michigan into 
La Baye, and seventeen by La Baye into the Mississippi. These 
divisions are somewhat arbitrary, but it is evident, grouping 
the two last, that the trade to La Baye occupied nearly half 
the total number of canoes sent out and that the trade to the 
Northwest, though extended far afield, was yet in its infancy. 

On the back of the fur-trade record mentioned above is 
a return of peltry sent from June to October, 1767. As the 
actual list contains no date later than August 19, it is to be 
presumed that most of these shipments were the products of 
trade in 1766. The list names the merchant dispatching the 
furs, states whether their destination is Albany or Montreal, 
and records the number and kind of skins. There were 
twenty-nine shipments to Montreal and thirteen to Albany, a 
total of forty-two. Of the shippers’ names, twenty-seven are 
in the lists of those sending out canoes to the interior in 1767. 
It is surely significant that, of these twenty-seven, twenty-three 
were merchants who traded to Montreal and only four were 
Albany traders. These four dispatched between six and nine 
canoes in 1767, out of a total of 121. Is it too daring to 
infer that the Albany merchants, who had carried on some- 
thing like one-third of the trade in 1766, almost abandoned the 
post in 1767? It would seem as if the political victory of the 
Canadian merchants had enabled them practically to oust their 
rivals from the trade at Michilimackinac. 

For the years following 1767 there was, until recently, no 
detailed information available comparable to the Michilimack- 
inac “ Returns” of 1767. But now abstracts of the licenses 
issued at Quebec and Montreal from the year 1767 through 
the end of the period under consideration, with the exception 
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of the year 1771, have been compiled under the direction of 
Dr. Wayne E. Stevens and photostatic copies have been made 
from some of the original licenses in the Canadian Archives, 
through the codperation of a group of western historical 
societies under the supervision of the Minnesota Historical 
Society.“ An alphabetical index has been made for this 
material and Dr. Stevens has written an introduction which 
gives a clear and comprehensive account of the official regula- 
tions for the trade. The early licenses are on individual sheets, 
usually printed forms with certain details in handwriting. 
When a form is completely filled out, the information covers 
the name of the applicant, his destination, the number of his 
canoes, the names of his canoemen, the nature, amount, and 
value of the cargo, the amount of his bond, and the name 
of his guarantor. It has been difficult to isolate the Michili- 
mackinac licenses, since there is no uniformity in the descrip- 
tions of the destinations. For the purpose of this study, all 
the country around Lake Superior has been included, as well 
as everything to the north and west of it. La Baye has been 
included, but St. Joseph and the other posts at the southern 
end of Lake Michigan have been omitted. Under this group- 
ing the Canadian traders to Michilimackinac took out thirty-six 
licenses in 1769, forty-five in 1770, thirty-six in 1772, twenty- 
two in 1773, twenty-eight in 1774, forty-seven in 1775, and 
nineteen in 1776. There were in addition fourteen undated 
licenses. Though it is obviously impossible within the limits 
of this article to analyze these returns completely, a few obser- 
vations may be set down. The number of partnerships in- 
creased, especially among the traders who later formed the 
Northwest Company. These were evidently limited and tem- 
porary arrangements, for the grouping of names varies and 
the individuals who belonged to a partnership frequently sent 
out separate expeditions to different districts. In 1769 there 


68 There is only one Michilimackinac license for 1768. For an account 
of these abstracts, see ante, 6: 305. 
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were four partnerships, among them Bostwick and Oakes, 
Dobie and Benjamin Frobisher,— the latter also took out a 
separate license—— and Todd and McNeall. In 1770 there 
were four partnerships, among them Benjamin Frobisher and 
Dobie. In 1772 there were six, among them Benjamin and 
Joseph Frobisher, Todd and McNeall, and Henry and Cadotte. 
The two noted in 1772 were Henry and Cadotte, and James 
and John McGill. In 1773 there were six, including Henry 
and Cadotte, James and John McGill, James McGill and 
Charles Paterson, and Blondeau and Adhémar. The year 1775 
had seven partnerships, including Henry and Cadotte, Pater- 
son and Kay, and the large one of which we have records 
elsewhere — James McGill, Benjamin Frobisher, and Maurice 
Blondeau, which sent twelve canoes to Grand Portage and 
joined forces on the Saskatchewan with Henry and Cadotte 
and possibly with Peter Pond.* In 1776—to complete the 
record from the early set of licenses — there were five partner- 
ships, among them Finlay and Gregory, and Dunn, Grant, and 
Porteous. It will be noted that Henry’s partnership with 
Cadotte was continuous from 1765 and that it was carried on 
into the larger organization of 1775. All the Nor’westers-to-be 
had shown an early tendency to combine forces, but this was 
especially marked in Benjamin Frobisher. It is known from 
Fowler Walker’s correspondence that Frobisher was in partner- 
ship with Wells in 1765;°° in 1767 he was cooperating with 
McGill at Michilimackinac; according to one of the undated 
licenses he was connected with Solomons sometime between 
1771 and 1775; he worked with Dobie in 1769 and 1770, going 
in the latter year to La Mer de I’Quest; he was in business 


64 Henry, Travels, 251, 253, 263; Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher to 
Haldimand, October 4, 1784, in Begg, North-west, 1: 98-100. Dr. H. A. 
Innis, who has traced the history of this organization among the northwest 
traders from 1775 onwards, thinks that Pond did not join this venture. 
“The North West Company,” in Canadian Historical Review, 8: 308-321 
(December, 1927). 

65 B.M. Addit. MSS. 35015, f. 224. 
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with Joseph Frobisher — the first appearance of this name 
among the licenses — at Grand Portage in 1772; and he be- 
longed to the large group that went to Grand Portage in 1775. 
The earliest appearance of a McGill as an applicant for a 
license is in 1772, when the name of John McGill, who had 
also been security for Maille and Tessie in 1770, appears. 
James and John McGill were in partnership in 1773 and 1774, 
and in the latter year James also joined with Charles Paterson 
in an expedition to Grand Portage. In 1775 he joined the 
large partnership to Grand Portage and John McGill had an 
independent venture to Michilimackinac. Todd and McNeall 
appear twice at Michilimackinac, in 1769 and 1772. It is 
possible also to check the story of western expioration by 
noting the districts for which the traders were bound, but 
the destination written on a license ought not to be regarded 
as absolute evidence upon this point. “Grand Portage,” 
“La Mer de Il’Quest,” and “ Michilimackinac and Beyond ” 
seem to have been interchangeable, and the description “ Mich- 
ilimackinac ” probably included posts beyond. It was the 
last garrisoned fort, and once a trader had shown his pass 
there he might carry his trade where he would. 

From other sources this information can be supplemented 
to some extent. In 1767 Alexander Henry turned his atten- 
tion toward the north shore of Lake Superior, selecting as 
his base Michipicoten, formerly a “ private post” valued by 
Gage at 12,000 livres. This was also the year in which 
Clause made the first attempt to penetrate the country toward 
Lake Nipigon and cut into the trade of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company.” For the first two or three years this trade was 
unsuccessful, but by 1777, when John Long entered upon it, 


66 C.0. 5/62, f. 180. 

67 Louis R. Masson, Les bourgeois de la campagnie du nord-ouest, 1: 11 
(Quebec, 1889). The name of Clause does not appear on the Michilimackinac 
“Returns” of 1767. That document mentions two traders who went to 
“Nippigon & La Carpe” — Marcaut and Menard—and their guarantors, 
Guillaid and Forest Oakes. 
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it had attained considerable proportions.“ At Michipicoten 
Henry had three winters’ successful trade. From trading in 
these regions he became interested in the copper deposits, and 
in 1769 he joined a company formed by Bostwick and Alex- 
ander Baxter for mining the copper in the neighborhood of 
Lake Superior. This venture, though not belonging strictly 
to the history of the fur trade, had certain connections with it. 
The other merchants regarded the mining company with jeal- 
ousy, for it secured a valuable grant on the shores of Lake 
Superior, and it was regarded as another attempt to monopolize 
the fur trade. Henry was, in fact, carrying on his trade at 
Michipicoten, though this suffered considerably during the 
early seventies, when he was mainly occupied with the new 
industry. When the partners included in their project the 
erection of a fort at Sault Ste. Marie, probably on Cadotte’s 
property, the other merchants protested to Gage and to the 
Board of Trade and the activities of the mining company were 
restricted. It failed eventually, and Henry in 1775 made his 
first expedition to the Northwest. 

Some information is available, too, about the beginning of 
trade to the north and west of Lake Superior. Some traders 
from Michilimackinac went as far west as Lac la Pluie in 1765, 
but they were plundered by the neighboring Indians. In 1766 
their venture met with a similar fate, but in 1767 they were 
allowed to proceed after leaving some trading goods with the 
local Indians and their canoes traveled beyond Lake Winnipeg. 
In 1769 Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher, with others, formed 
an agreement with Todd and McGill of Montreal for the 
purpose of carrying on this trade. They were plundered, but 
a second attempt, presumably in 1770, was more successful, and 


68 John Long, Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpreter and Trader, 
10, 73 (Thwaites edition — Cleveland, 1904). 

69 Henry, Travels, p. 212-229; Louise P. Kellogg, “ Copper Mining in 
the Early Northwest,” in Wisconsin Magazine of History, 8: 146-159 (De- 
cember, 1924). 
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the canoes reached Fort Bourbon. Benjamin Frobisher’s 
account of this enterprise would indicate that a company 
existed almost continuously from this time until 1774 or later. 
He wrote, in 1784, “ Taught, however, that separate interests 
were the bane of that trade, we lost no time to form, with those 
gentlemen and some others, a company, and having men of 
experience and abilities to conduct it in the interior country, 
the Indians were soon abundantly supplied, and, being at the 
same time well treated, new posts were discovered as early 
as the year 1774, which, to the French, were totally unknown.””° 
Curry had rediscovered the old French route to the Northwest 
by the Kaministiquia River, and this was commonly used, 
as well as the route by Grand Portage and Lac la Pluie.” 
Once established, the northwestern traders advanced rapidly. 
Curry reached Cedar Lake, near La Vérendrye’s Fort Bourbon, 
in 1770. James Finlay built Fort Lacorne near the forks of 
the Saskatchewan, not far from the old French Fort Nipawee, 
in 1771. Joseph Frobisher built Fort Cumberland on the 
Saskatchewan and Fort la Traite on the Churchill in 1772 
and 1773. Thomas Frobisher in 1773 and 1774 built a fort 
at Ile a la Crosse Lake."? Peter Pond, who had wintered on 


70 This account of the early traders to the Grand Portage is based upon 
the Frobisher letter of 1784, in Begg, North-west, 1: 98-100. The “ Re- 
turns” of 1767, in the Canadian Historical Review, 3:353, mention 
Blondeau, Le Blancell, and Campion as “Gone by Lake Superior to y® 
North West” with Spicemaker and Blondeau, Junior, who were Albany 
traders, Alexander Baxter and Groesbeeke as guarantors. The total 
value of the merchandise was £3,500. Lawrence J. Burpee, in his Search 
for the Western Sea, 304 (London, 1908), argues that James Finlay must 
have been one of this group, but the 1767 “ Returns” show that the ven- 
tures sent out by him in that year went to Lake Michigan and the Mis- 
sissippi. 

71 Masson, Bourgeois, 1:13. This fact is corroborated by the “ Returns’ 
of 1767; Isaac Todd was Curry’s guarantor. See Canadian Historical 
Review, 3: 352. The Kaministiquia route is referred to by Henry, in his 
Travels, 234, and by Alexander Mackenzie, in his Voyages, viii (London, 
1801). 

72 Masson, Bourgeois, 1: 15. 
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the upper Mississippi in 1773-74, turned toward the Northwest 
in 1775 and formed there a working agreement with the 
Frobishers and Henry’s company. From 1775 onwards there 
is a continuous record of working agreements and temporary 
companies amongst the group of traders who finally organized 
the Northwest Company in 1783. With this stage, therefore, 
the earliest period of the fur trade may be said to close. 

Upon reviewing the early years of British trade in Canada, 
one observes that several tendencies were leading toward the 
organization of a strong company to carry on western trade. 
The most immediate cause was the increasing need for large 
investments of capital. The fur-trader had to advance con- 
tinually into new districts if he was to secure the largest and 
best packs of furs. The journey from Michilimackinac to the 
interior and back again occupied two years; the goods for the 
trade were often several months on the way; and the payment 
for the furs sent to England might not be received for several 
months more. In this way the capital invested was often tied 
up for three or four years. There was, moreover, growing 
expenditure in the western territories. New arrangements had 
to be made for securing food en route. Carver noted in 1767 
that certain tribes of Indians — the “ Assinipoils,” “ Killistin- 
oes,” and “ Mahans ” — went annually to Grand Portage and 
Fort La Reine, on Lake Winnipeg, to take Indian corn to the 
Northwest traders."* Alexander Henry made a similar obser- 
vation about the Assiniboin at Fort des Prairies on the Sas- 
katchewan in 1776."* Forts had to be built for storing trading 
goods and furs, and, though possibly not until after 1775, 
clerks had to be maintained there permanently. More and more 
the principal traders had to spend time and money on explora- 
tion. As the old myth of “ La Mer de l’Quest ” disappeared 
with increasing knowledge, the lure of the Pacific became 


78 Carver, Travels, 107-109. The Indian tribes noted are probably the 
Assiniboin, Kilistinons, and Mandan. 
7 Henry, Travels, 278. 
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stronger. Jonathan Carver was the first to give it public 
expression; the objective of the expedition which he was 
ordered to join was “the River Oregon, or the River of the 
West, that falls into the Pacific Ocean at the Straits of 
Annian.”"® Carver was not a fur-trader, but an explorer sent 
out by Robert Rogers, the commandant at Fort Michilimack- 
inac. The expedition in which Carver had a part and the larger 
scheme of Rogers with which it was connected failed because 
the government could not at this time finance the exploration 
of its western territories. The task devolved upon the fur- 
traders, who were to be for many years the explorers, survey- 
ors, and map-makers of the West. This public service called 
for an organization more extensive than that of the individual 
trader. 

Another public task that was left to the fur-trader was the 
administration of justice. Throughout the period need was 
felt for some form of civil administration at Michilimackinac. 
The merchants themselves had suggested the appointment of a 
civil officer in 1765. The commissary of Sir William Johnson, 
who acted as a civil officer for the regulation of trade, was 
never persona grata to the Canadian merchants, for they looked 
upon him as the representative of their enemy. The comman- 
dant of the fort could do little to maintain order beyond its 
walls. There are records of individuals accused of capital 
crimes being taken to Detroit or Montreal for trial, but this 
method could not touch the minor crimes, which were the bane 
oi the fur trade. The disorders increased with the number 
of traders. All the contemporary writers remarked upon them 


75 Carver, Travels, ix; Carleton to Shelburne, March 2, 1768, in Wss- 
consin Historical Collections, 18: 291. A bibliography of material on Carver 
would be out of place here, but attention should be drawn to T. C. Elliott, 
“Jonathan Carver’s Source for the Name Oregon,” in Oregon Historical 
Society, Quarterly, 23: 53-69 (March, 1922) ; and Louise P. Kellogg, “ The 
Mission of Jonathan Carver,” in Wisconsin Magazine of History, 12: 127- 
145 (December, 1928). 
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— Henry, Carver, Frobisher, and Alexander Mackenzie. In 
an unorganized community the advantage lay with the un- 
scrupulous trader, who could often corrupt the Indians to serve 
his purpose. Some of the respectable traders met this situation 
by organizing a group powerful enough to protect its members 
and to administer a rough and ready justice against its enemies. 
For the civil government of the Far West, as for exploration, 
the imperial government evaded responsibility. Ambherst had 
wished to establish a civil government at Michilimackinac and 
he was in consultation with the authorities in Great Britain 
when they were considering western affairs in 1767 and 1768, 
but the scheme for new western provinces came to nothing. 
The most complete plan for a civil administration was that of 
Major Robert Rogers, a colonial officer who succeeded Howard 
at Michilimackinac in 1766. His plans, of which incomplete 
copies have been preserved in the Johnson manuscripts and the 
Hardwicke Papers, are fully set forth in the Colonial Office 
Papers. The extent of the French district of Michilimackinac, 
with the possible value of its produce and the road it opened 
to the East, had intoxicated Rogers. In 1767 he drew up a 
plan for a separate government under his own administration 
and sent it to the Board of Trade, with a sketch map showing 
the extent of the district under the French. He inclosed also a 
signed memorial of local merchants in support of his project. 
The last document indicates that he had many friends among 
them ; he had advocated regulating the trade according to their 
policy.”* But his scheme, sound as it was in many particulars, 


76 Johnson, Papers, vol. 5, contains much correspondence about the 
Rogers affair at Michilimackinac. An incomplete “Plan of Robert Rog- 
ers” for a new government at Michilimackinac, the original of which is 
very badly damaged by fire, is printed in Johnson, Papers, 6: 43-58 (Al- 
bany, 1928). The copy in the Hardwicke Papers is accompanied by a 
covering letter of Rogers to Fowler Walker, dated March 7, 1771. See 
B.M. Addit. MSS. 35015, f. 234. The complete set of papers is with 
Gage’s correspondence, where it is headed “ Papers sent by Rogers to the 
Board of Trade, R[eceived] 11 Nov.” See C.O. 5/85, f. 341-396. Ac- 
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was compromised by his own wild conduct. He was impeached 
later in the year on the charge of threatening to desert to the 
Spaniards with the garrison and such of the traders’ goods 
as he could carry with him ; he was tried at Montreal for alleged 
treason, and acquitted, but his connection with the government 
of Michilimackinac was never renewed. Curiously enough, he 
was afterwards well received ai court and in 1771 his proposals 
for western exploration were seriously considered."" But his 
political scheme was never entertained by the imperial govern- 
ment. The revenue from the western territories had not been 
established upon a footing broad enough to support a civil 
administration. Economy must therefore be observed and, 
since the civil problems were for the most part connected with 
the trade, the traders had to govern themselves. Again the 
organized company was the logical outcome. 

The idea of a fur-trading monopoly was, in a measure, 
derived from French experience. Like the methods of trade, 
it had its roots in pre-conquest experience. The French, unable 
to extend the arm of government to the distant posts, had 
farmed them out to wealthy individuals, who could be held 
responsible for the good order of their districts. Gage com- 
mented favorably upon this method and wished that it might 
be adopted by Great Britain. Rogers referred to it in similar 
terms. The early experiments of Alexander Henry and Wil- 
liam Grant had shown that individual monopolies could hardly 
be tolerated, but the monopoly of a company was a different 
matter. The mining company received a monopoly, for its 
own purposes, of the shores of Lake Superior for sixty miles 
inland. In the history of the fur trade, too, the monopolizing 
company was not far in the future. 

This development has an interesting parallel in the early 


companying these manuscripts, at f. 400, is Rogers’ map of Michilimackinac, 
no other copy of which seems to have been preserved. 
77 Robert Rogers, Journals, 256 (Hough edition — Albany, 1883). 
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French fur trade. For a few years at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the trade at Quebec was thrown open to 
all comers. A period of chaos resulted, in which the tasks of 
government were neglected, the Indians were debauched, and 
the honest traders suffered while the unscrupulous prospered. 
In 1612 the trading monopoly was restored, to the benefit of 
commerce and civil government."* Though no one mentioned 
the parallel in 1775, it would seem as if history, in circum- 
stances somewhat similar, was about to repeat itself. 

The northwestern fur trade during the years from 1760 
to 1774 had two principal phases — on the political side, the 
struggle to secure from the imperial government trading regula- 
tions favorable to Canadian methods of trade; and on the 
economic side the development of an organization suited to 
conditions in Canada. On the political side important victories 
were secured in 1768, when the system of provincial control 
was inaugurated, and in 1774, when the Quebec Act extended 
the territorial limits of the province. On the economic side 
there are no great landmarks, but the tendencies are plain 
enough. The first was the adoption by British merchants of 
French methods of trade; and the second was the combination 
of the western traders. The latter was only indicated by 1775; 
several years were yet to pass before the Northwest Company 
took its final shape. It is significant that the political and the 
economic changes were carried through by the same men. 
This is, of course, not absolutely true, but the Montreal- 
Michilimackinac group, of which Benjamin Frobisher was 
during these years the leader, was the active body in both phases 
of the industry’s history. Perhaps the experience gained in 
the political conflict cemented friendships and established habits 
of codperation that led to the economic combination of later 


78 This episode has been described by Henry P. Biggar, in The Early 
Trading Companies of New France, 69-85 (University of Toronto, Studies 
in History — Toronto, 1901). 
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years. The two phases must, at least, be considered together. 
The period is one of those, characteristic of early colonial 
history, in which economic and political history cannot with 
justice be treated separately.” 

MArJoriE GorDON JACKSON 


Toronto, CANADA 


79 Two publications that have been valuable for this study, although not 
heretofore cited, are Wayne E. Stevens, The Northwest Fur Trade, 1763- 
1800 (Urbana, Illinois, 1928); and Captain Ernest Cruikshank, “ Early 
Traders and Trade-routes in Ontario and the West, 1760-1783,” in Royal 
Canadian Institute, Transactions, 3: 253-274 (1801-02). 





EARLY MILLING IN THE CANNON 
RIVER VALLEY' 


Between the city of Northfield and the southern limits of 
Faribault, a distance of not more than fifteen miles by land 
and by river scarcely twenty, lie the sites of no less than fifteen 
flour mills, mute evidence of an industrial activity that at one 
time was the pride of the Cannon River Valley and the state 
of which it is a part. Once the envy of every miller in the 
western world, today those mills are moldering away, some of 
them, like the La Croix mill at Faribault and the Scott mill 
west of Cannon City, barely memories in the minds of the 
fast thinning ranks of the oldest settlers. Now the dams are 
washed out, the mill machinery has been scrapped, and the 
flour brands that once measured perfection in the minds of 
the flour-milling and flour-using world are entirely forgotten 
by the trade. 

What raised those mills in a territory just being put to the 
plow and why were they so famous? These questions intrigue 
one to trace their history as a part of the history of American 
milling, in which they play so important a role. For in that 
small area and upon a narrow and relatively shallow river, 
now often called a creek, were situated mills with a run of 
stone prior to 1875 totaling more than forty and a daily capacity 
about 1880 of no less than three thousand barrels of flour of 
such quality that it commanded the highest prices on the 
New York and London exchanges.’ 


1A paper read on June 14, 1930, at the Albert Lea session of the ninth 
state historical convention. Ed. 

2 Accounts of milling in the Cannon River Valley appear in a History 
of Rice County, 332-334, 404, 446 (Minneapolis, 1882), and in George D. 
Rogers, “ History of Flour Manufacture in Minnesota,” in Minnesota His- 
torical Collections, 10: 40, 45-49 (part 1). 
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To bring oneself to a real appreciation of the valuable 
contributions to the art of milling wheat that were made in 
this small southern Minnesota area in the sixties and seventies 
one must, however, turn to still earlier American milling his- 
tory. One finds that during the late eighteenth century, the 
wheat fields of Maryland and Pennsylvania, where skilled labor 
was both scarce and expensive, were the scene of an important 
contribution to the advancement of milling — the development 
of the automatic mill.* Before this time the wheat was carried 
from the bins to the stones and the meal — or mash as it is 
called — from the stones to the bolter. Now, however, the 
ingenious Pennsylvanian, in true Yankee fashion, devised a 
bucket belt which was driven by the power that drove the 
millstones and which carried the ground grain to the bolting 
machine. The miller, who had always been pictured as stoop- 
shouldered and thin, had the good fortune to be depicted after 
this discovery as one whose corpulence testified to his meager 
exertions. Now he was always jolly and ready for a game 
of cards. For the mill did all the work while the miller only 
watched the set of the stones — the distance between them — 
so that they would mash out the flour in the shortest possible 
time without overheating. 

This was the first great contribution of Americans to the 
milling process. So impressed were Europeans with this 
method of milling that some Frenchmen had an exact duplicate 
of the American automatic mill set up in Paris, and from that 
time until late in the nineteenth century the French were the 
recognized leaders among millwrights. In France the stone, 
which under the method of low grinding at high speed had 
had a tendency to heat itself and also the mash, was developed 
to the point of greatest perfection. Thus it was to France 


8 Oliver Evans is said to have developed the first bucket belt and built 
it into the first automatic mill. William C. Edgar, The Story of a Grain 
of Wheat, 151 (New York, 1903); Rogers, in Minnesota Historical Col- 
lections, 10: 45. 
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that the millers of the world naturally turned when they sought 
the solution of some difficult problem. The French — although 
they ground their flour out of a soft winter wheat indigenous 
to their country and best adapted to low grinding, since it pos- 
sessed little gluten and therefore neither heated easily nor 
stuck to the stones and it produced a bran that was thick and 
flexible and peeled off easily — were often called upon to 
solve the milling problems of those districts where were grown 
harder wheats with thin and brittle bran and high gluten 
content. So it was because of their ability as expert millers 
and millwrights that there were brought to the French the 
problems of separating the thin, brittle bran and the large 
proportion of middlings from the harder wheats of the northern 
countries. By 1860 the French had found that, as a bolting 
cloth, silk was far superior to wool and had made the important 
discovery that the much despised and troublesome middlings 
were the most valuable part of the wheat, provided they could 
be separated from the bran and reground. For the middlings 
flour, though it appeared dark, made both the whitest and 
cheapest breads. Therefore it was highly favored by bakers, 
who preferred it to ordinary flour because it absorbed from ten 
to fifteen per cent more water and in consequence produced a 
larger number of loaves per barrel.‘ With these discoveries 
the problems of separating the middlings from the flour and 
the bran from the middlings became more and more important. 
The French began to attack them, but they were finally and 
successfully solved in southern Minnesota. It is, of course, 
common knowledge that soft winter wheat is not indigenous 
to the Northwest. The wheat that is grown there most success- 
fully is a hard spring wheat with flinty qualities and high 
middlings content. Under the low grinding process in vogue 


4 Northwestern Miller (Minneapolis), 6:449 (December 27, 1878) ; 
Rogers, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 10: 46; E. F. Ladd, Chemical 
and Physical Contents for Wheat and Mill Products, 288 (North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletins, no. 114). 
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before 1870, this wheat was difficult to handle, since its hard- 
ness caused the mash to heat and its thin, brittle bran filled the 
flour with specks. The millers therefore only bought it at a 
heavy discount and the flour brokers hesitated to handle the 
flour made from it. 

But what have eastern American and French milling methods 
to do with the history of a part of the Cannon River Valley? 
It may seem a far cry from the automatic mill of Oliver Evans 
to the mills of Faribault, Dundas, and Northfield. Neverthe- 
less, the subjects are related, and that relationship exists be- 
cause of the presence in this valley of Alexander Faribault, 
whose ceaseless energy and almost unparalleled generosity and 
public spirit led him, when he was certain that a prosperous 
and growing community would develop in the region, to inquire 
into the manner and methods of milling hard spring wheat. 
He was the son of the French trader, Jean Baptiste Faribault ; 
he had himself been engaged in the fur trade since the early 
twenties ; and he maintained, through the many traders in his 
own and his father’s employ, connections with the French- 
Canadians of Montreal. It is therefore perhaps natural that 
he learned of a French process that could be used to mill the 
hard, flinty, and cheaper wheats of the Northwest into excellent 
flour. For years this man had been impressed with the power 
in the Straight and Cannon rivers at the present site of the city 
of Faribault. At an early date he began farming on the small 
prairie near the junction of the two rivers. After the Sioux 
lands west of the Mississippi were opened for settlement Fari- 
bault, John W. North, Luke Hulette, General James Shields, 
and others set about securing this area not only for a town 
site but for dam sites as well. In 1856 a sawmill was erected 
on the site of the present Crown Point Roller Mill at Fifth 
and Willow streets in Faribault. A year later this mill was 


5Interview with Mrs. Agnes Faribault Haskell of Faribault, April 23, 
1928. For a sketch of Alexander Faribault, by Grace L. Nute, see ante, 
8: 177-180. 
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converted into a gristmill by Henry Riedell. The year 1857 
also saw the erection by John S. and George N. Archibald of a 
stone mill on the west side of the island at Dundas. During 
the summer of 1856 John W. North and Felix Collett built at 
Northfield on the east side of the river the first mill to run in 
that area.° 

Thus, as was usual in all areas settled before the Civil War, 
milling, in the form of the small gristmill, pioneered hand in 
hand with the pioneers themselves. In the region here under 
consideration streams were dammed, logs hewn, machinery 
improvised or brought in by freight, and the buhrs for grind- 
ing the wheat imported from France.’ For the Cannon River 
Valley mills, the buhrs were hauled by oxen from Hastings to 
the mill site. As the number of settlers in the valley increased, 
the demand for mills and flour increased, and Alexander Fari- 
bault’s interest in milling grew also. It is said that he aided 
Riedell in his efforts to establish the first flour mill in Fari- 


bault, and his foresight and business acumen, together with 
that of Shields, aided immensely in providing North with the 
funds used to build the Northfield mill. In 1862 he willingly 
furnished a large part of the funds for two more mills, the 
Polar Star and the Faribault Mill.° Thus he was interested 
in no less than three flour mills at Faribault, to say nothing 
of his numerous other ventures. 


® History of Rice County, 332, 404, 446; interview with George W. 
Murphy of Faribault, who worked in the Polar Star Mills at Faribault in 
1872, April 23, 1928. A gristmill is a mill that grinds for a share of the grain 
brought to it. The Archibalds, whose flour attracted particular attention be- 
cause it sold at from two to three dollars a barrel above any other flour on the 
New York market, founded the village of Dundas and named it for Dundas, 
Ontario, where they had lived earlier. Farm and Factory, 1:1 (February 16, 
1877) ; Northwestern Miller, 26: 339 (September 14, 1888) ; interview with 
William D. Taylor of Dundas, the Archibalds’ head miller, April 16, 1928. 

7As French buhrs were cut in three-inch squares, they were easy to 
transport. When they were set up they were cemented together in a bed 
of plaster of Paris. 

8 Interviews with Mr. Murphy and Mrs, Haskell, April 23, 1928; His- 
tory of Rice County, 333. 
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It is not difficult to understand that Faribault was interested 
in the rumor that a Frenchman, Perrigault, had developed at 
Paris a method of making the finest flour out of hard spring 
wheat. To secure for his own community the benefits of this 
new process, Faribault brought from Montreal two brothers, 
Nicholas and Edmund N. La Croix, highly educated mill- 
wrights of the greatest ability who were familiar with Perri- 
gault’s process, to build for him a mill or two at Faribault. 
The fall of 1865 saw their arrival. A son of Nicholas, Joseph 
La Croix, joined the brothers in 1866, after he had completed 
his college course at Montreal. The La Croix families settled 
with the Faribaults for the winter, Mrs. Nicholas La Croix 
to bewail the fate that had taken her into so barbarous a coun- 
try and so far from Paris and her native land.° Nicholas and 
Edmund, however, set to work at once to erect on the Straight 
River, at the foot of what is now Fourteenth Street, a mill that 
was destined to become the most important if not the most 
famous mill in the valley. Here they built their machinery 
according to the best French practice, setting their stones as 
high as they dared so as only to crack the wheat and installing 
a middlings purifier composed of a series of sieves to sift out 
the starchy flour. A light blast of air was directed up under 
these sieves to carry off the light particles of bran and to cause 
less middlings to tail off. It was this air current that made the 
purifier successful and therefore valuable. The middlings were 
then slowly reground into the finest flour that any miller could 
produce. Thus the La Croixs began to develop, in connection 
with high grinding — the setting of the stones as far apart as 
possible — a mechanism that would remove from hard wheat 


® Rogers, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 10: 48; Joseph La Croix, 
“The Purifier,” in Northwestern Miller, 29: 45 (January 10, 1890) ; inter- 
view with Mrs. Haskell, April 23, 1928. Mrs. Haskell is a relative of the 
La Croixs. According to her statement the brothers, who were educated 
in France at the Ecole d’Arts et Métiers, probably came from Paris. They 
were of the upper middle class and were accustomed to considerable refine- 
ment. 
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flour the bran specks that had lowered its price. At first they 
sought to accomplish the purification of the middlings by means 
of silk sieves alone and to that end they increased the number 
to such an extent that other millers visiting the mill laughed and 
said that the new machines would shake the mill to pieces.*® 
Gradually, however, a purifier was perfected and the La Croixs 
began to put their machines into the other mills in which Fari- 
bault had an interest. The product of the Faribault mills in- 
terested the Archibalds at Dundas, who had always boasted 
that they were the best millers in the valley, and it seems that 
they, too, had the La Croixs build a purifier for their mill.” 

Thus the new process of middlings purification, introduced 
by the La Croixs at Faribault, spread, and with the increased 
use of the new system there came an increased demand for 
middlings flour. The flour made by the Archibalds, because 
of the great care that was taken in its manufacture, came to be 
known as the best. But what became of the La Croixs? They 
did not patent their machines, but built them for anyone who 
cared to order one. For a time they were kept busy in Fari- 
bault. They built their own mill there in 1866, but when a 
freshet carried away the dam and the bridge leading to it, 
they were forced to give it up. In addition Nicholas was said 
to be a spendthrift. All this so discouraged Edmund that in 
1870 he removed to Minneapolis and there attempted to per- 
suade the millers at the Falls of St. Anthony to use his 
machine.” 


10 Northwestern Miller, 9: 115 (February 20, 1880); 29:45. Nicholas 
La Croix, according to his son, was called the “shaker miller” because 
“he had so many shaking sieves in his mill.” 

11 Both Mrs. Haskell and Mr. Murphy, in interviews on April 23, 1928, 
said that the La Croixs made purifiers for the Archibalds and for any others 
who would buy them and that the process was not a secret. From all the 
evidence that can be secured it seems clear that the Archibalds had a puri- 
fier at a very early date. Rogers, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 
10:41; Northwestern Miller, 8:1, 6 (July 4, 18790); 9:115; 20:45; Farm 
and Factory, 1:1. 

12 Rogers, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 10:48; Northwestern 
Miller, 29: 45. 
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The millers of Minneapolis seemed convinced that the method 
which employed low grinding and bolting was far better than 
that used by the La Croixs. Nevertheless there was one man, 
George H. Christian, a flour broker from La Crosse, who was 
determined to discover the secret of the superiority of the 
Cannon Valley flour, particularly of the flour made at Dundas. 
He therefore first bought wheat from Bridgewater Township, 
where Dundas is located, and, finding that it was no better 
than any other, he decided gradually to gain the confidence of 
John S. Archibald. Christian was a man, it is said, who knew 
how to keep his mouth shut and his eyes open. Every time 
he went to the Dundas mill Archibald would tell him in a boast- 
ful way a point or two about his method of grinding wheat, 
little thinking that the flour broker was keeping a record of 
what he said. Gradually, as the story of Archibald’s process was 
pieced together, it became evident that the key to his success 
was the La Croix purifier combined with the method of setting 
the stones high, so as only to crack the berry, and of running 
the middlings through a series of stones each set a little closer 
than the last and all run at less than half the ordinary speed. 
This produced an even white flour of the smoothest and finest 
kind with a minimum of offal.* 

With this knowledge in hand, Christian obtained the interest 
of Cadwallader C. Washburn, who hired him to run the thirty- 
stone Washburn B mill, which had come to its owner as a re- 
sult of poor loans. Here, in the early seventies, Christian set 
about duplicating, as far as possible, the Archibald process. 

18 It should be noted that the practice of ferreting out secret processes 
was extremely common during the period when the purifier was first used, 
and lax patent laws even seemed to encourage this practice. That Christian 
learned the secret of Archibald’s milling process does not detract from the 
former’s reputation, since it only indicates that a thorough study would 
reveal the workings of a supposedly secret method. Millers around Fari- 
bault and in France had a common knowledge of high grinding and the 
purifier, but most of those elsewhere were too busy to conduct the kind of 
examination made by Christian. “History of the Purifier War,” in North- 
western Miller, 9: 115. 
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He set his stones high and introduced the gradual reduction 
process. Then he hunted up Edmund La Croix, who had been 
in the city for a time building water wheels, and employed him 
to build purifiers and to experiment further in the perfection 
of his machine.“* Thus the French processes were introduced 
in Minneapolis, forming the nucleus around which were built 
the first great fortunes of this region. For this new process, 
when applied to hard spring wheat, made a flour that was 
unsurpassed in the markets of the world. The great demand 
for the improved flour generated an increased demand for hard 
spring wheat and thereby augmented the price of the farmers’ 
wheat crop to the point where it was double that of former 
years. The increased price led to greater plantings, and the 
story of wheat began to become the story of the great North- 
west, where wheat-cropping farmers were soon to have a large 
place in the economic and political history of their section.*® 

The success of Christian’s experiment at Minneapolis did not 
seem to harm the millers along the Cannon River. The Archi- 
balds, from whom the successful process was obtained, had 
been operating a four-run mill at Dundas since 1857. As a 
result of their success with the purifier they doubled their 
capacity in 1871, and in 1879, when later developments in the 
art of milling brought the substitution of chilled iron rollers 
for stones, they again enlarged their mill and remodeled it to 
bring their capacity up to five hundred barrels a day. There, 
in spite of the development at the Falls of St. Anthony, the 

14 Farm and Factory, 1:1; Northwestern Miller, 29:45; Rogers, in 
Minnesota Historical Collections, 10:48. La Croix built his purifier for 
Christian at the Minnesota Iron Works. The work took him about a year 
and the materials cost about three hundred dollars. 

15 Edgar, Story of a Grain of Wheat, 155-157; Paul R. Fossum, The 
Agrarian Movement in North Dakota, 28 (Baltimore, 1925). As a result 
of his work on the latter study, the writer has been led to a study of the 
change in the manner and method of milling as one of the causes of agrarian 
unrest. Agriculture in the Northwest changed completely with the develop- 


ment of the Minneapolis mills, and the region became a one-crop country. 
The purifier, the roller mill, and the railroad seem to have made it so. 
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Archibald firm maintained for years its reputation as a leader 
in the milling industry, and it is said to have been the first in 
America to adopt in its entirety the Hungarian process of roller 
milling, whereby milling became almost completely automatic 
and much speedier.*® 

Between 1870 and 1880 all the mills in the Cannon River 
Valley were either renovated or rebuilt, reflecting the sound- 
ness and profitableness of the new process. Captain Jesse 
Ames, who purchased the North mill at Northfield in 1865, 
enlarged it as a result of the increased demand for his im- 
proved flour, for he, too, benefited from the experiments of 
the La Croixs. In 1869 Ames and his sons built the New 
Mill on the west side of the Cannon River, and in 1879 they 
converted it into a roller mill on the Hungarian plan with a 
capacity of four hundred barrels a day.** In 1873, on a dam 
site west of Cannon City developed to supply power for a 
sawmill by Henry Andyke in 1856, R. H. Scott set up a first- 
class four-run mill to take advantage of the high profits in 
producing hard wheat flour. At Faribault the great demand 
for strong flours led to the enlarging of all the mills already 
mentioned and in addition to the building of three others — 
the Faribault Grange Flouring Mill, erected in 1874 at a cost 
of $30,000; the French Roller Mill, owned by the La Plant 
Company and built about 1875; and the Faribault City Flour- 


16 Franklyn Curtiss-Wedge, compiler, History of Rice and Steele Coun- 
ties, 1: 608, 611 (Chicago, 1910); History of Rice County, 446; North- 
western Miller, 12:98 (August 5, 1881) ; interview with Mr. Taylor, April 
16, 1928. “The Archibald mill . . . was one of the first to adopt the new 
process of milling, being the first to manufacture and market patent flour, 
the first 100 bbls of which was started in the attic of the old mill at 
Dundas towards the close of 1871,” according to the Northwestern Miller, 
26: 339 (September 14, 1888). 

17 History of Rice County, 404. Ames was a sea captain who went to 
Minnesota from Maine. One of his sons attained the rank of general in 
the Civil War and a grandson, Joseph S. Ames, is now president of 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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ing Mill, which was set in motion in 1877."* Thus these mills, 
fifteen in number, which had a capacity in 1880 of well over 
three thousand barrels every twenty-four hours and which have 
now almost entirely disappeared, reflected during the heyday 
of their operation the genius of the three French millwrights 
who went to the Northwest to build mills for Alexander Fari- 
bault. 

But what was the fortune of the La Croixs and of Alexander 
Faribault, whose combined efforts not only brought about a 
great revolution in the milling of wheat but also contributed 
to the rapid development of the whole Northwest? Faribault, 
at one time reputed to be the wealthiest man in Rice County,— 
who is said to have kept a chest of gold coins in his living 
room where those who were in need might come and help 
themselves, whose debtors were numbered by the score, whose 
ample resources were always at the command of his friends, 
and whose chief desire was to build a mill for each of his 
sons,— died a pauper, dependent upon the citizens of a county 
whose industry was in part a reflection of his energy. The 
La Croixs did not fare better. Nicholas, though he was re- 
puted to be wealthy, was a spendthrift who left his widow and 
children destitute. Edmund, who by some strange fate died 
in the same week as his brother, left very little more than the 
plans and drawings of his middlings purifier. The marriage of 
Carry, Edmund’s daughter, to Joseph, the son of Nicholas, 
retained for the family those rights and ideas concerning the 
middlings purifier that might still be valuable. Some years 
prior to their marriage, however, the La Croix process was 
patented by George T. Smith, a miller employed by Christian in 
the Washburn mill to brush the flour from the screens of the 
purifier.*® 


18 History of Rice County, 333; interviews with Mr. F. M. Andyke 
of Northfield, March 26, 1928, and Mr. Murphy, April 23, 1928. 

19Interviews with Mrs. Haskell and Mr. Murphy, April 23, 1928; 
Northwestern Miller, 8:1, 6; 9: 115; 20:45. 
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Thus the process of hard wheat milling, which was per- 
fected in Rice County, Minnesota, and which enriched many, 
brought nothing to the men who were responsible for its in- 
troduction. Now even the builders of the mills have been 
forgotten, while the dams decay and the stone walls of the 
plants that once made milling history are being carted away 
to do service in other ways than housing gristmills which 
farmers often drove a hundred miles to use.” 

Pau R. Fossum 

CARLETON COLLEGE 
NoRTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


20 Interview with Mr. Taylor, April 16, 1928. The writer desires to 
express his appreciation of the courtesy of Mr. Carol Michener, managing 
editor of the Northwestern Miller, in giving him access to his file of that 
periodical. 














THE STATE HISTORICAL CONVENTION 
OF 1930 


The state historical convention of 1930, on June 13 and 14, 
— the ninth in the annual series under the auspices of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society, was to an unusual degree peri- 
patetic. From the Historical Building in St. Paul, the usual 
point of rendezvous, some forty people in a chartered bus and 
a half dozen automobiles started at 8:30 a.m. on “ Friday the 
thirteenth ’— the date apparently is not considered unlucky 
by the historically minded — on an “ historic tour” of south- 
ern Minnesota. Four well-filled cars joined the caravan at 
Farmington, and when the party, after passing through Red 
Wing, Frontenac, and Lake City, assembled in Rochester for a 
luncheon at the Hotel Kahler, it included about seventy-five 
persons. The first session of the convention was called to 
order at 2:00 P.M. in Plummer Hall of the Mayo Clinic by 
Judge Vernon Gates of Rochester. Mayor John T. Lemmon 
welcomed the visitors on behalf of the municipality. He in- 
dorsed heartily the work of the Olmsted County Historical 
Society, which, with the local chamber of commerce, was host 
to the state society ; and he called upon the people of the county 
to back up their local historical society and its president, Mr. 
Burt W. Eaton. A response on behalf of the Minnesota 
Historical Society was made by Mr. Charles Stees of St. Paul, 
a member of its executive council, who gave some illustrations 
of the view that “ old things of quality are lasting.” 

Dr. Louis B. Wilson, director of the Mayo Foundation, then 
gave a brief address on the history of the foundation, prefac- 
ing his remarks with a few comments on the medical contribu- 
tions of the red men. “ The Indian squaw and brave,” he said, 
“received about as good medical treatment from their wise 
women as the white men and women of the early settlers re- 
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ceived from their medical men.” At least two hundred of the 
four or five hundred drugs which the Indians used and of 
which the whites had no knowledge before their contact with 
the natives are in use today. Turning to pioneer medical 
practice, Dr. Wilson pointed out that there was a time when 
one man knew everything that was to be known concerning 
medicine. But as conditions changed, the need for specializa- 
tion developed. “‘ Our having leisure to study new things in 
medicine and to make investigations ” became very important. 
The Mayo Foundation came into existence in response to this 
need. Twenty years ago provision was made for men to give 
their entire time to research work in medicine. In 1915 the 
foundation became a definite part of the graduate school of the 
University of Minnesota. Today approximately three hundred 
students are pursuing graduate studies in medicine under the 
university's auspices two hundred and fifty at Rochester 
and fifty at the medical school in Minneapolis. A very rigorous 
selection of students is made — seventy-five each year from 
some twelve hundred applicants. ‘‘ The Foundation,” Dr. Wil- 
son said in closing, “ provides an opportunity for superior 
individuals to further develop themselves under the best con- 
ditions which can be provided for knowledge and skill in 
medicine.” 

The announced subject of Dr. William J. Mayo, who spoke 
next, was “ The Pioneer Physician.” He explained, however, 
that he would talk about his father and mother — “ because 
they were pioneers here and because they gave my brother 
and myself a stimulus to work for and look back upon.” He 
began by sketching the early career of his father, who was 
born in England, went to America in 1845, practiced as a 
chemist in New York, served as an instructor in chemistry and 
physics at Bellevue Hospital Medical College, completed in 
1854 his medical studies at the University of Missouri, and 
then went to Minnesota. The latter move was made in con- 
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nection with a government survey. Dr. Mayo mentioned in- 
cidentally that his father was the first county commissioner 
of St. Louis County. ‘“ He was a pioneer in the true sense of 
the word. He was never satisfied with things as they were, 
but always wanted to go further. He then went up the Min- 
nesota River to Le Sueur and practiced there for a few years. 
He was there at the time of the Indian uprising and went up 
to New Ulm to help defend the country. My mother was 
back in the town where I was born, in Le Sueur, and the 
Indians were attacking towns all over this part of the country.” 
One incident of the outbreak had a bearing upon the medical 
education of the Mayos. The father got possession of the body 
of Cut Nose, a notorious Indian killed in the war, buried it, 
and later dug up the body and wired the bones, which were 
objects of careful study by the younger Mayos. The elder 
Dr. Mayo removed to Rochester in 1863. Several revealing 
incidents of his Rochester career were related. For example, 
the Mayo home, where now stands the magnificent Mayo 
Clinic, was mortgaged to provide six hundred dollars for the 
purchase of a microscope. In closing Dr. Mayo paid a tribute 
to his pioneer mother, and added, “‘ What little we have been 
able to do was done under the inspiration we received when we 
were children.” 

The last number on the program was a paper on “ Norwegian 
Pioneering in Southern Minnesota ” by Mr. Carlton C. Qualey, 
a graduate student in the history department of the University 
of Minnesota. Norwegian settlement in Minnesota, he said, 
came about as a second stage of the settlement of that element 
in the northwestern states. Earlier settlements in northern 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin were points of dispersion for 
Norwegian settlement in Iowa and Minnesota. The principal 
factors that brought Norwegians to southern Minnesota in the 
period after 1850 were reports as to the desirability of Minne- 
sota land, the filling up of the older Wisconsin areas, the open- 
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ing up of Minnesota lands west of the Mississippi through the 
treaties of 1851, and the unprecedented wave of Norwegian 
immigration in the fifties. Mr. Qualey then told in detail about 
the two general groups of early Norwegian settlements in 
southern Minnesota — the first in the two southern tiers of 
counties, extending from the Mississippi to western Faribault 
County ; and the second in Goodhue, Rice, and Dakota counties, 
centering in such points as Holden and Christiania. The Sioux 
Outbreak resulted in a scare that was felt in all these settle- 
ments and even in far-off communities in lowa and Wisconsin. 
After giving some interesting illustrations of its psychological 
effect, Mr. Qualey closed with a brief analysis of the social 
life of the Norwegian pioneers, emphasizing the fact that their 
social activities ordinarily were centered in the church. 

After the close of the session the visitors were given an 
opportunity to inspect the Mayo Clinic, under the guidance of 
Dr. Wilson, whereupon, through the courtesy of the Drs. 
Mayo, they were taken on an automobile trip in and about the 
city of Rochester. 

About mid-afternoon the tour was resumed. Swinging west, 
— and dodging a cyclone en route, — the party made a cross- 
country trip to Owatonna, the county seat of Steele County. 
A dinner at the Hotel Owatonna was followed by an informal 
discussion of local history work in Steele County, led by Mrs. 
Frank Adams, with Dr. A. B. Stewart presiding. Mrs. Adams 
said that various preliminary steps had been taken toward the 
organization of a Steele County historical society and that 
farm bureau units or women’s clubs in all the townships of the 
county had been invited to attend this meeting. Local news- 
papers, she said, had given the project hearty support. Space 
for a local museum was available in the Owatonna library 
building. Dr. Milo B. Price spoke next, declaring that in his 
opinion the time was opportune for organizing a local society 
to care for the county’s historical matters and to keep in touch 
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with the state society. Several other speakers participated in 
the discussion, including Dr. Solon J. Buck, superintendent of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, who pointed out that a 
large membership is not an essential to an effective local his- 
torical society. He drew attention, as an illustration, to the 
very effective, though small, local society at Fort William, 
Ontario, known as the Thunder Bay Historical Society. As 
a conclusion to the conference, the Steele County Historical 
Society was tentatively organized, with Mrs. Charles I. Bux- 
ton as president and Mr. Hugh Soper as secretary. 

After the conference had thus happily terminated, a pro- 
gram session of the convention was held at the Palace Theater, 
with Dr. Buck presiding and about seventy people present. Mr. 
A. L. Sperry of Owatonna extended a welcome to the visitors 
on behalf of the city and took occasion to sketch, with broad 
strokes, the history of Steele County. He emphasized the set- 
tlement of pioneers from New England as the community 
foundation and then described the coming of Scandinavian and 
other settlers and the rapid growth and development of the 
county after the Civil War. After suggesting the main lines 
of this development, Mr. Sperry carried his review down to 
the period of the World War and spoke of the county’s notable 
contributions to the armed forces of the United States. 

Dr. Buck, responding on behalf of the society, returned to 
the subject of the dinner conference with a number of sug- 
gestions for transforming the new Steele County Historical 
Society from the status of a project into that of a going con- 
cern. Interest and leadership, he said, are essential to the 
success of such an undertaking; and on both these scores he 
considered the local situation very promising. He suggested 
that a meeting should be called during the summer to adopt a 
constitution and thus place the society on such a basis that it 
wiil be recognized by the people as their county historical 
society. 
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The first formal paper of the session was on the subject of 
“ Early Stage Routes and Transportation Lines of Southern 
Minnesota,” presented by Mr. Arthur J. Larsen, head of the 
newspaper department in the library of the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society. Among the topics included in this interesting 
paper were the nature of stage travel, the character of the 
drivers, the network of stage lines, and stagecoach wars, es- 
pecially in the fifties. Since Mr. Larsen’s paper, which was 
based upon extensive research in newspapers and other sources, 
is to be published in full in a later number of this magazine, it 
is unnecessary to review it in detail here. 

The session was brought to a close by an illustrated talk 
entitled “ Collecting Local History Materials: Some Illustra- 
tions,” given by Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, assistant super- 
intendent of the Minnesota Historical Society. He began by 
suggesting the need for a broad interpretation of the term 
“ historical documents.” An old diary recording day by day the 
experiences of a farmer or business man or housewife is as 
much a document of history, he asserted, as a treaty between 
two great countries. A letter telling about a pioneer’s experi- 
ences is as much an historical document as a letter by Washing- 
ton or Napoleon. A newspaper file, an account book, a local 
pamphlet, a school catalogue, a handbill — these too are docu- 
ments, and they may be of considerable importance. In fact, 
one of the things that impresses the student of history is the 
importance of documents that some people consider humdrum 
and commonplace. Local historians often raise the question 
“ What shall we collect?’ The main portion of Dr. Blegen’s 
talk was devoted to suggestions in answer to this question, 
accompanied by concrete illustrations, including a Minnesota 
farmer’s diary, a woman’s journal of a covered-wagon journey 
in the early seventies, the diary of a soldier in the Sioux and 
Civil wars, a household account book from 1857, the papers of 
a settlement company of the fifties, the records of a bank, the 
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reminiscences of a number of early settlers in one community, 
an old hotel register, a book telling of travels made in 1868, 
and local newspapers. Extracts from some of these sources 
were read with the incidental purpose of throwing light upon 
early social and economic conditions in southern Minnesota. 
Before closing, the speaker exhibited by way of further illus- 
tration some slides of types of local history materials.* 

Dr. Jonas R. Nannestad and Judge John F. D. Meighen of 
Albert Lea arrived at Owatonna on the morning of June 14, 
the second and final day of the convention, to escort the tourists 
on the next stage of the pilgrimage. A much appreciated 
feature of the day’s program was the distribution of copies of 
a leaflet prepared by Freeborn County members of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society and published under the title Historical 
Data Relative to Albert Lea and Freeborn County, 1835-1930. 
Through its pages one learned, for example, that Ole Colbjorn- 
son Livdahlen, who arrived in 1853, was Freeborn County’s 
first settler and that his log cabin is preserved on the local fair 
grounds. The leaflet contains a brief sketch of Hollandale 
which greatly added to the interest of the tour, since the morn- 
ing program included a visit to this community. In the decade 
since 1919 intensive farming and modern methods in this 
community have transformed a tract of about fourteen thou- 
sand acres from a swamp into productive truck farm land. 
Eleven years ago nobody lived on the tract; today about three 
hundred families have their homes there. 

The first stop of the day was made at Clark’s Grove at about 
10:30 A.M. and a session was held in the handsome auditorium 
of the Clark’s Grove Codperative Creamery. Here about 
ninety people listened to the reading of a paper on “ The Co- 
operative Movement in the Minnesota Dairy Industry” by 
Mr. Frank E. Balmer of St. Paul, who as county agent leader 


1The paper in question is published in full in the Daily People’s Press 
of Owatonna for June 14. 
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for Minnesota is in close touch with agricultural conditions in 
the state. ‘‘ The codperative creamery, which apparently had 
its inception in New York state, has spread to all the dairy 
states since 1861,’ Mr. Balmer said. In 1928 there were ap- 
proximately fourteen hundred coOperative creameries in the 
United States, of which 671, or 49 per cent, were in Minnesota. 
The state’s beginnings in codperative creamery work were 
made in 1889 and 1890 with the organization of the Vernon, 
Zumbro, Biscay, and Clark’s Grove creameries, respectively in 
Dodge, Olmsted, McLeod, and Freeborn counties. Mr. Balmer 
appropriately devoted special attention to the Clark’s Grove 
creamery. Its constitution, he said, was originally drafted in 
the Danish language and the plan worked out was largely based 
upon cooperative creamery enterprises in Denmark, which de- 
veloped rapidly in the eighties. Mr. Balmer stressed the in- 
fluence of the Clark’s Grove institution as a fact of greater 
significance than its material success, though in forty years it 
has produced nearly twelve million pounds of butter. “ What 
happened at Clark’s Grove,” he said, “ became most important, 
if not the deciding factor, in the establishment of the dairy 
industry on a permanent basis in Freeborn County. In turn it 
became the model or pattern after which to a large extent the 
codperative creamery movement throughout the Northwest was 
shaped.” The foundation laid by the creamery codperators, 
according to Mr. Balmer, made possible the development of the 
greatest butter-marketing organization in the world — the 
Land O’Lakes Creameries. After speaking of this and of 
other codperative enterprises, the speaker concluded with the 
remark, “‘ Minnesota has made a major contribution to human 
welfare through its well-organized dairy industry.” 

After pausing for a refreshing soft drink upon the invita- 
tion and through the courtesy of Mr. P. C. Sorenson, the 
president of the creamery association and the chairman for the 
session, the tourists resumed their wanderings — now with 
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Albert Lea as the objective. There was yet time for a second 
morning session — and this was held toward noon in the court- 
house at Albert Lea, where about a hundred people assembled. 
Welcoming the visitors, Mr. Neils H. Debel of Albert Lea 
emphasized the study of the past as a vitally needed stabilizing 
influence in modern life. His cordial welcome was warmly 
responded to by Mr. Harold Harris of St. Paul, a member of 
the executive council of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
The first paper of the Albert Lea session, presented by Dr. 
Paul R. Fossum, professor of economics at Carleton College, 
on “ Early Milling in Southern Minnesota,” is published in 
the present issue of Minnesota History. Judge Meighen 
followed Dr. Fossum with an interesting address on “ The 
Journal of Albert Lea.” He explained that the city to which 
the “ historic tourists ” had come takes its name from the ex- 
plorer, Lieutenant Albert M. Lea, a West Point graduate who 
served nearly ninety-five years ago as the topographer and 
chronicler of an exploring party of United States soldiers 
passing through this region. After reviewing briefly the story 
of Lieutenant Lea, Judge Meighen exhibited a copy of Lea’s 
own narrative of the expedition, published in 1836, and drew 
special attention to a map accompanying the volume. Lea, he 
said, was a native of Tennessee, and he served as an officer of 
the Confederacy in the Civil War. He died in Texas in 1891. 
After the conclusion of this session, a complimentary lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Albert was served for the visitors — now 
numbering more than ninety — by the Albert Lea committee 
and the chamber of commerce, the local hosts to the conven- 
tion. Upon the conclusion of this delightful affair, where the 
tourists had an opportunity to visit with residents of Albert 
Lea and Freeborn County, the last stage of the two-day journey 
was begun, the cross-country trip from Albert Lea to Fairmont 
via Blue Earth, with Judge Julius E. Haycraft of Fairmont as 
cicerone. 
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At Blue Earth, the county seat of Faribault County, a large 
contingent of local people headed by a brass band met the 
tourists. An audience of perhaps two hundred people formed 
a semicircle about the speaker’s stand in the schoolhouse 
grounds, and the Blue Earth session was opened by Mr. W. E. 
C. Ross of that city, who gave an interesting account of the 
industries of Blue Earth and of its educational and religious 
institutions. The latter form in effect a community center, in 
the midst of which the present open-air meeting was held. Mr. 
Ross introduced the Honorable Frank E. Putnam, who ex- 
tended a warm welcome to the visitors, read the roll of the 
state society’s members in Faribault County, and then described 
some aspects of the early history of Blue Earth and of Fari- 
bault County. Twice, he said, the community suffered from 
Indian scares — in 1857 at the time of the Spirit Lake mas- 
sacre and in 1862 on the occasion of the Sioux Outbreak. In 
1862 an old log hotel, erected at Blue Earth six years earlier by 
Henry P. Constans, was fortified by a palisade of logs and a 
military company was organized. Later a large fort was built, 
and this, said Senator Putnam, helped to restore the feeling 
of security and encouraged many to stay who otherwise would 
have left the region. 

Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the museum for the 
Minnesota Historical Society, then spoke briefly, explaining the 
purposes of the society’s tours and conventions. He stressed 
especially the benefit to the state society of thus exploring the 
past of Minnesota’s communities and to the communities in 
organizing their own local history work. 

After this session a visit was made to the grave of Moses 
Sailor, the first settler in the county, over which stands a stone 
monument in the form of a pioneer cabin. Before leaving Blue 
Earth the tourists also found time to examine some very in- 
teresting exhibits in the local store windows of historical 
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articles which had been assembled for the occasion under the 
direction of the local committee. 

Fairmont and Martin County furnished a climax to a high- 
ly successful tour and convention by the elaborateness of the 
preparations for the final session. The historical note was 
struck when the automobile procession from Blue Earth was 
met about 4:00 P.M. on the outskirts of Fairmont by two 
strange looking vehicles — a Cadillac of the vintage of 1904 
and a Holzmann Horseless Carriage. Led by these relics of 
what, from the point of view of modern transportation, seemed 
to be the distant past, the tourists made their entry into a city 
that, thanks to the Martin County Historical Society and the 
committee on local arrangements, was alive with enthusiasm 
for the convention. Energy and leadership evidently had been 
poured lavishly into preparations for the event. Thus not 
less than eighteen stores devoted their window space to ad- 
mirably arranged historical exhibits which had been assembled 
for the occasion by the local committee. The scope of the 
collections may be indicated by naming a few items: copies of 
the county’s first newspapers, pictures of early scenes and of 
pioneers, the charter of a local Grange dated October 24, 1873, 
a handmade rolling-pin, an old ox yoke fashioned from black 
cherry wood, sets of cooper’s and carpenter’s tools, grinding 
stones from the county’s first mill, arrowheads and other 
Indian objects, an extensive collection of fire-arms, old clocks, 
a threshing cradle, a flail, a set of pioneer doctor’s instruments, 
old-time school books, including examples of McGuffey’s read- 
ers, a collection of dresses of the Victorian period, a spinning 
wheel, and a sewing machine dating from 1849. Not only the 
members of the touring party but also hundreds of Martin 
County citizens congregated with lively interest about these 
exhibits. The Martin County Historical Society has already 
established a museum in a room set aside for that purpose in 
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the local courthouse. It is to be hoped that most of the objects 
that were made available by citizens for the store-window 
displays will ultimately go to the society’s collections. 

At 6:30 P.M. the citizens of Fairmont tendered to the 
visitors a complimentary dinner at the Methodist church, which 
was attended by about a hundred and seventy-five people. 
Speeches were omitted, but Judge Julius E. Haycraft, who 
presided, introduced some of the pioneer settlers of the county 
to the audience, and a men’s quartet sang a number of enter- 
taining songs. 

The convention closed with an evening session held in the 
Martin County Courthouse and attended by about two hundred 
and fifty people. The program furnished a series of excep- 
tionally able and entertaining papers and addresses, and the 
sparkling wit of the presiding officer, Major Arthur M. Nel- 
son of Fairmont, greatly added to the delight of the interested 
audience. Mr. John W. Lovell, in welcoming the visitors to 
Fairmont, said that he “‘ expected that the ladies would arrive 
wearing bustles and balloon sleeves and the gentlemen would 
appear with long beards looking for barber shops with ten- 
cent shaves.” But, he added, “ you appear to be perfectly 
modern, our friends and neighbors.” Mrs. Charles E. Furness 
of St. Paul, a member of the society’s executive council, who 
was happily introduced — by virtue of the fact that she is the 
daughter of Alexander Ramsey —as Mrs. Furness of Min- 
nesota, responded with a graceful speech of appreciation for 
the warm and cordial welcome accorded the visitors by the 
citizens of Fairmont. 

Professor Jacob F. Balzer of Carleton College then read a 
scholarly paper on “The Mennonite Colony at Mountain 
Lake.” This colony, he said, is made up of settlers, originally 
of Dutch stock, from more than two dozen south Russian 
villages located along the Molotschna River, which empties 
into the Sea of Askov. In 1763 Catherine of Russia issued 
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an attractive invitation promising Mennonites free transporta- 
tion, religious toleration, loans for factories, and military ex- 
emption ; and Mennonites entered Russia from Prussia as early 
as 1788. In 1800 Czar Paul renewed a written charter con- 
firming in perpetuity all the promises that had been made be- 
fore 1788. The Mennonites remained in Russia approximately 
a century before these privileges were withdrawn. About 1871 
the program of Russianization began, but the Mennonites were 
given a ten-year period in which to decide whether to accept 
it or to leave the country. It was within this period that large 
numbers of them emigrated to the United States and Canada. 
As early as 1873 thirteen Mennonite families arrived in Minne- 
sota, settling at Mountain Lake. In the same year a delega- 
tion of twelve representatives of various colonies in south 
Russia and of one group in Prussia made a formal inspection 
of settlement areas in Canada, Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Kansas. There was considerable competition for 
Mennonite settlement, Canada and certain American states, 
especially Kansas, offering liberal terms. Professor Balzer 
said that the more active propaganda of other areas, coupled 
with fear of the cold Minnesota winters and reports of the 
then prevalent grasshopper plagues, tended to limit sharply 
the number of Mennonites who went to this state. Thus, though 
the first great Mennonite trek to America brought 1,275 
families, Minnesota received only fifteen. By 1876, however, 
there were two hundred familes in the Mountain Lake settle- 
ment and their number was augmented by twenty-five families 
in 1878 and fourteen in 1879. A considerable portion of 
Professor Balzer’s paper was devoted to a careful account of 
the later history of the colony along religious, social, and eco- 
nomic lines. 

A very different kind of colonization enterprise was de- 
scribed by the next speaker, Mr. Harry M. Serle of Fairmont, 
whose topic was “ The English Colony in Martin County.” 
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This was a settlement of young Englishmen, recruited in Eng- 
land in the early seventies by a promoter named H. F. Shear- 
man. Under his guidance, they attempted to make Martin 
County a great bean-growing center. They were for the most 
part well educated and from good families and they set in 
motion a very colorful social life, but they did not make a 
financiai success of their project, partly because of ill fortune 
resulting from the grasshopper invasions. “‘ The money they 
brought to Martin County, however,” said Mr. Serle, “ helped 
many another settler to weather the storm of the grasshopper 
plague. As they knew nothing about farming, the only occu- 
pation in sight, and nothing about business, the end was in- 
evitable.” Mr. Serle’s account had the special interest of 
coming from a participant and eyewitness. In 1873, while 
in London on leave from admiralty service, he visited Shear- 
man’s office and “ heard his wonderful story.” Today he is one 
of two living members of the colony now resident in the 
county.” 

The announced subject of Judge Haycraft, the next speaker, 
was “ The Martin County Historical Society,” an organization 
of which he is president. Judge Haycraft delivered an address 
that will long be remembered by the auditors for its eloquence 
and its thought-provoking interest. He began by pointing out 
that the Martin County courthouse grounds are partly on 
the site of old Fort Fairmont and told of the marker erected 
here in 1926 to commemorate this Sioux War stockade. Quot- 
ing Voltaire’s statement that “history is a lie agreed upon,” 
the judge declared that one of the purposes of historical socie- 
ties is to bring out the truth and if possible reverse Voltaire’s 
cynical dictum. The Martin County society, he said, is “ fast 


2Mr. Serle’s paper is published in the Fairmont Daily Sentinel for 
June 16. It should be noted that another survivor of the colony, Mr 
Arthur R. Moro, now of London, England, contributed an article on “ The 
English Colony at Fairmont in the Seventies” to Mrnnesota History. 
It appears ante, 8: 140-149 (June, 1927). 
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securing a history of each town, city, and village in the county. 
Several of these histories, admirable in their composition and 
detail, have been finished. This work can well be, in fact, will 
be extended to school districts, church organizations, and like 
bodies.” Reverting to more general considerations, the speaker 
used the biographies of certain distinguished national figures 
to illustrate the difficulty of establishing the truth in history. 
For example, he called attention to numerous misrepresenta- 
tions of Lincoln and to the slowness with which the reputa- 
tion of President Andrew Johnson has been rehabilitated. Of 
Johnson, Judge Haycraft said, “‘ The truth is, he was one of 
the great men of this country and one of its greatest presidents. 
He was honest, courageous, and incorruptible.” Turning to 
his home state the judge paid his respects to the late Dr. Fol- 
well as the author of the History of Minnesota: “ He has win- 
nowed the chaff from the wheat, the false from the true. He 
rejected and disposed of the false claims, the faked incidents, 
the self-created events effectually, and yet in such a manner 
that none seem offended. The debt the people of this state owe 
Dr. Folwell is everlasting.” The speaker in conclusion called 
attention to various prominent and influential figures in the 
county’s history and emphasized the need of preserving not 
only written and printed historical records, but also pioneer 
articles, such as tools and implements.* 

A delightful closing number was an impromptu address by 
Dr. A. L. Bixby, a Martin County pioneer who now lives in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. His homely humor and mellow wisdom, 
coupled with a quaint drawl and an infectious chuckle, com- 
pletely captivated his audience. Space does not permit a 
detailed report of his speech, with its many interesting remin- 
iscences of his boyhood experiences, but one sally must be 
recorded: “We came to Martin County in the usual covered 
wagon of the pioneers in 1864,” he remarked. “ They said 


8 Judge Haycraft’s address is published in full in the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel for June 16. 
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we were going to ‘ God’s country.’ When we got there, O God 
what a country!” 

Measured by the quality of its papers and addresses, the 
degree of local interest that the meetings aroused, and the 
numbers of people who participated in one way or another, the 
convention of 1930 unquestionably ranks among the most suc- 
cessful that the society has sponsored. Its influence in stimu- 
lating the organization of local history work and in touching 
the interest of people would of course be difficult to measure. 
It may be noted, however, that its reverberations went far 
outside the area of the tour, for the press of the state exhibited, 
as usual, a lively interest in the society’s enterprise. As for 
the average participant in the tour, the general impression was 
that he thoroughly enjoyed it. Before the chartered bus left 
Fairmont for St. Paul early on Sunday morning, June 15, one 
heard tourists, somewhat weary but nevertheless enthusiastic, 
ask, ““ Where shall we go next year?” In appraising the suc- 
cess of the 1930 convention much credit should be given to the 
cordial and effective preliminary codperation of the committees 
on local arrangements with officials of the society, especially 
Mr. Babcock, who served as the society’s agent in planning 
the meeting. These local committees were made up, for 
Rochester, of Burt W. Eaton, chairman, Henry S. Adams, 
C. A. Chapman, Henry O. Christensen, Mrs. Arthur C. Good- 
ing, George W. Granger, and Mrs. Frederic L. Smith; for 
Owatonna, of Dr. A. B. Stewart, chairman, James Adair, 
George F. Darby, Dr. G. G. Morehouse, and Dr. C. A. 
Sweeney; for Albert Lea, of Dr. Jonas R. Nannestad, chair- 
man, Andrew W. Johnson, secretary, Homer B. Chase, Hans 
W. Jensen, and John F. D. Meighen; for Blue Earth, of W. 
E. C. Ross, chairman, and J. W. Kamrar; and for Fairmont 
and Martin County, of E. R. Flygare, chairman, Minnie Bird, 
Mrs. H. W. Brodt, John Dunning, E. Howard Fitz, Julius 
E. Haycraft, A. R. Karr, E. Jay Merry, A. M. Nelson, Wil- 
liam G. Olson, and H. E. Wade. 
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HOW THE INDIANS FOUGHT: A NEW ERA IN 
SKIRMISH FIGHTING 


By A SURVIVOR OF THE BATTLE OF Bircw COOLEY 


In modern warfare, and especially in the World War, there 
is evidence that the individual soldier has gained a place of 
higher importance in actual battle than was ever before given 
him. It is true that great movements have been and always 
will be made by large bodies of troops advancing under a well- 
laid plan of battle and working under a definite military sys- 
tem. But the World War has developed the fact that in all 
hard-fought and doubtful campaigns, when each army is at 
times either gaining or losing ground, the work of the individ- 
ual soldier has gained in importance. When military units 
are broken up and troops are scattered and beyond the control 
of their officers, then the soldier may for the time be forced to 
become a skirmish fighter or quit the field in utter defeat and 
perhaps in disgrace. 

In the older days little importance was given to what even a 
large number of scattering troops might do, but under the new 
conditions the ability of the common soldier to become at once 
an effective skirmish fighter has proved of great importance. 
The object of this sketch is to show that a change of practice 
and of sentiment in regard to skirmish fighting has grown up, 
and that this change commenced during the uprising of the 
Indians in Minnesota in the year 1862 and notably at Birch 
Cooley, where it first gained recognition among military men. 

The battle of Birch Cooley was fought on September 2 and 
3, 1862, and our forces, including teamsters and some citizens, 
numbered about a hundred and fifty men. There were among 
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us a few men who knew something of frontier conditions and 
of the Indians in time of peace, but none of them had even a 
remote idea of what they would do when at war, either in the 
movement of their forces or in actual battle. 

Our leaders made the fatal mistake of ignoring the strength 
and ability of the enemy. Nearly all our men were only raw 
recruits and were sent into the field unused to the handling of 
arms, with weapons that were strange to them, and with ab- 
solutely no target practice. For these adverse conditions no 
one was really at fault, for the battle occurred at a critical time 
in the Civil War when every real soldier and most of the 
weapons and supplies had been sent to the South. 

But the most dangerous condition for us was one that should 
not have existed — our officers and men, high and low, be- 
lieved that the Indians would not fight against the white 
soldiers. We considered them only a disorderly mob and 
thought that, like a police force in the time of a riot, we could 
stand against them regardless of their numbers. And so we 
were sent on this expedition into the field of the enemy, most 
of us on foot, to bury those who had been killed in the massacre. 
We had one full company of infantry, newly enlisted and num- 
bering nearly a hundred men, with twenty teams and wagons. 
Our only mounted men were our leading officers, a few scouts, 
mostly half-breeds, and a squad of twenty cavalrymen enlisted 
about ten days before, all from civil life. It is always dangerous 
to send a small, slow-moving force into a hostile field; and in 
this case the forces of the enemy were mostly well mounted 
and able at the first alarm to send their couriers to every village 
on the reservation, so that in a few hours they could bring 
against us a force far larger than our own. 

In further proof that our officers did not realize the possible 
danger of an attack, it may be said that on the evening before 
the battle we were assured that there were no Indians near and 
that we were as safe as if we were in our own homes; this was 
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at the close of our second day after we had buried about eighty 
bodies. On our whole trip we were told nothing of Indian 
warfare, not even that in case of a heavy volley we should all 
lie flat to the ground to avoid the bullets. We thought that a 
soldier’s duty in battle was to stand up in the ranks, as battles 
had always been pictured to us, and shoot at an enemy also in 
ranks and in plain sight. To our minds anything different 
from this would not be a battle. We had, however, all heard 
that in battle the Indians would conceal themselves behind trees, 
logs, and rocks, and in thickets, but that they could take a simi- 
lar advantage on open ground was never mentioned and never 
came to our minds. No one seemed to think that even if we 
met them they would do more than fire a few shots at long 
range and then make their escape. 

On the evening of our second day out we camped on the 
prairie near a narrow valley known as Birch Cooley and made 
our corral in a place that in my view today, in spite of what 
has gone into written history, could not have been better 
selected; but no earthworks were made and no precautions 
taken, except the placing of ten sentries a short distance out- 
side the corral. This camp was made on Monday evening, 
September 1, 1862, and at daybreak the next morning the 
battle commenced, absolutely without warning. The enemy 
had approached us in the grass and at the first alarm was within 
short firing distance of our tents. 

The purpose of this article is not to give a description of 
the battle itself, but to show the manner in which the Indians 
fought against us. Such Indians as were in plain sight were 
always beyond the reach of our guns, but early in the battle — 
in fact as soon as our men returned their first fire — they lay 
flat to the ground, concealing themselves as best they could 
in the grass. Each wore a turban of grass strapped around 
the head, so made as to conceal the head and face and as much 
of the shoulders as possible. They approached crawling in the 
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grass, not as a baby creeps, but with knees spread far apart 
and the body pressed against the ground. In this manner 
they approached us much faster than one would think possible 
and with little danger from our guns. We learned that we 
must lie close to the ground, but this was at a terrible cost 
in killed and wounded. 

It is well known that the Sioux Indians had never fought 
against white men before the outbreak of 1862, and the reader 
might ask how it could be that they were so much better pre- 
pared than we. In such fighting as they had done against 
the Chippewa the conditions were entirely different from 
those of any campaign against the whites. How could it be 
that our superior weapons and our organization of troops, 
even defective as the latter was at first, would not more than 
make up for what skill the Indian had acquired in his life as 
a hunter in time of peace; and how in the short space of two 
weeks could he acquire such wonderful efficiency as a warrior? 
To account for this we must ask the reader to admit the truth 
of some conditions that are impossible of direct proof but 
that are true beyond question because they are self-evident. 

In order to understand the Indians who were fighting against 
us, let us in our minds go back a hundred and fifty, or perhaps 
two hundred years, before our battle. This takes us back 
to a time before horses had found their way north from 
Mexico. The Indian then had to hunt the larger animals on 
foot, and, on the prairies and western plains, mostly on open 
ground. His bow and arrow, although powerful at short 
range, were not effective at any considerable distance. The 
buffalo and the elk, the antelope and the deer, roamed the 
country in countless numbers, and the demands of hunger 
could not be disobeyed. The Indian had to approach within 
the range of his arrow, unseen by the standing buffalo or elk. 
In making this approach he was forced to use his patience 
and skill in concealing himself against the sight, the smell, the 
hearing, and the natural caution of the animal. He had to 
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consider the direction of the wind and of the light and to make 
allowance for the nature and habits of the game. He was 
obliged to wear a head-dress of grass and to take advantage 
of every bunch of weeds growing by a badger hole and every 
tuft of grass or mound of earth that would help to conceal 
him. He had to consider the slope of the ground, the height 
of the grass, and all the little things that only the savage 
hunter could see. If the animal grew suspicious the hunter 
might lie for an hour without making a movement till the beast 
altered his gaze or commenced feeding. In this way only 
could he approach his game on open ground, and this he was 
forced to do to provide food and clothing for himself and his 
people. It is a matter of common knowledge that in the early 
days, when great buffalo hunts were made on horseback, the 
Indian continued hunting much of the standing game in this 
manner; and it is self-evident that this skill had come down 
with him from before the age of horses. 

And so it is easy to see that every Indian who fought 
against us at Birch Cooley had from boyhood and from 
tradition been in training for the conditions that prevailed 
at this battle. There is some evidence that at New Ulm and 
at Fort Ridgely this manner of approach was practiced by 
some of the Indians, but it was not given general attention 
among the whites by either officers or men; but after Birch 
Cooley it was never forgotten and was practiced by the natives 
in all battles where conditions favored it. Before this cam- 
paign all Indian battles, except the horseback raids against 
emigrant trains crossing the plains, had been fought in the 
timber country of the East and South under conditions not 
in the least like the campaigns of 1862 and later. 

This manner of fighting earned for the Sioux the name of 
being the best skirmish fighters in the world. After the cam- 
paigns of 1862 and 1863 the war department revised its old 
tactics so that skirmish drill demanded the practice by both 
officers and men of firing from a prone position and advancing 
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and retreating under fire without rising from the ground. The 
result was in evidence in the World War, modified of course 
by the conditions of the time, and it was an important factor 
at Chateau Thierry and other hard battles. In these battles 
the American skirmishers, when compelled to retreat under 
fire, practiced the zigzag run,— just as the Indians did when 
they were crowded,— making a short rush, usually at an angle 
with their course, and then falling to the ground to avoid the 
aim of the enemy, then running again at a different angle. 

The Sibley tent, which has taken a permanent place in 
American army equipment, should also be credited to the 
Sioux Indian, since it is a development of the tepee. This 
was brought out before the Civil War by C. C. Sibley, an 
officer who afterwards served in the Confederate army. 

And now it would seem clear that to the Sioux Indian we 
owe not only the Sibley tent, but the elements of the skirmish 
drill that is in use today and bids fair to stay with us until 
there comes a radical change in modern warfare which will 
render it of no value. 

Rosert K. Boyp 
Eau CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Catholic Missionary Activities in the Northwest, 1818-1864. By 
S1stER Mary Aguinas Norton, M.A. (Washington, D. C., 
The Catholic University of America, 1930. 154 p.) 


This doctoral dissertation by one of the Sisters of St. Francis 
at Rochester, Minnesota, distinctly reinforces the accounts of mis- 
sionary activity in Minnesota and adjacent territory. Though the 
title is broader than the scope of the work, Sister Aquinas limits 
the field by her introduction: “ By the Northwest is here meant 
that section of the United States which is now incorporated into 
the states of Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. This 
monograph is confined to missionary activities carried on among 
the Indians and half-breeds with the exception of the Pembina 
mission where the narrative of the events of the mission includes, 
at all times, white settlers, half-breeds and Indians.” 

Six chapters and a brief conclusion constitute the volume. 
Chapter 1 provides the background of Jesuit enterprise and Indian 
policy; chapters 2 and 5 take up the Pembina mission; chapters 
3 and 6 deal with work among the Chippewa of Minnesota and 
Lake Superior ; and chapter 4 gives an account of activities among 
the Sioux and Winnebago of the Minnesota and eastern Dakota 
areas. 

The thoroughness with which the author has investigated the 
field is evidenced by her annotations. Manuscripts from an im- 
posing number of depositories are cited, as well as files of rare 
and obscure pamphlets and periodicals. Most of this material is 
in foreign languages and hence has been hitherto inaccessible to 
the ordinary reader. The translations show an accurate scholar- 
ship in almost all instances. 

Out of the minutiz of frequent and detailed letters and reports 
Sister Aquinas has evolved a straightforward narrative, simply 
told. Chronology apparently has been her guiding principle, and 
by the aid of this little book one can tell at a glance when and 
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where these missions were established, who the missionaries were, 
and something of their careers. Of the larger aspects of their 
work, of its place in the great mission movement of the nineteenth 
century, of its relation to the Indian policies of Canada and the 
United States, and of its meaning for the subsequent history of 
the region there is disappointingly little. Interpretation has been 
used sparingly, and relationships, even between adjacent missions, 
have not been pointed out sufficiently. One misses that rich back- 
ground of appreciation for the significance of events that would 
have pointed out, for example, in this volume the almost super- 
human vision of that great bishop of Canada, Plessis, in using 
the Red River mission as a means toward one of his chief aims — 
the establishment of a Catholic hierarchy in Canada and the occu- 
pation of western Canada and Oregon for Catholicism. One 
misses also an understanding of the work that Protestant mis- 
sionaries were carrying on in most of this area contemporaneously 
with the Catholic missionaries. The author’s selection of material 
is sometimes open to question. For example, why should Pem- 
bina have been included when the missions at Rainy Lake and 
Wabassimong are scarcely mentioned? And surely Bishop Du- 
bourg’s plan for an Indian mission at St. Peter’s in 1823 and the 
work of Tabeau and Crevier at Fort William, Grand Portage, 
and Rainy Lake should have been included. 

It is gratifying at last to know the story of the Jesuit mission 
on the Pigeon River and of Father Skolla’s activities on Lake 
Superior. Great credit is due Sister Aquinas for locating new 
manuscript data on the first of these enterprises and an extremely 
rare Italian publication for the second. Little has been known 
of them until this time. 

The chief fault of the volume is its bibliography, especially 
the portion dealing with manuscripts. At first glance one is led 
to believe that the author personally consulted all the papers 
listed in their several depositories. It is only as one reads the 
text and its annotation that doubts arise. Thus she cites the 
archives of the archdiocese of Quebec in Quebec, but her annota- 
tions make it clear that most of the papers from this source were 
consulted in the form of transcripts in the manuscript division of 
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the Minnesota Historical Society. So also with the papers of the 
American Fur Company, which she lists as though she had con- 
sulted them in New York. Only the citation numbers, which are 
those used in a calendar of these papers in the same historical 
society, lead one to suspect that she did not consult the originals, 
but copies. One has suspicions also in the cases of several other 
groups of manuscripts, copies of which are among the large body 
of mission manuscripts in process of being edited by the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. 

In general the author would have done well to describe her 
manuscript sources, and even some of her printed sources. Thus 
she cites the transcripts of Selkirk Papers in Ottawa without 
indicating that they are atrocious copies, especially the French 
letters; nor does she intimate anywhere that originals or copies 
of much of Selkirk’s correspondence that relates to the Red River 
mission may be found in Bishop Plessis’ letter books or in files 
of his papers in the archiepiscopal archives. It would also have 
been worth while to point out that most of Provencher’s letters in 
those archives have been published in one of the bulletins of the 
St. Boniface Historical Society, which, to be sure, she includes in 
a general citation. 

Few actual mistakes occur. The first governor of the Red 
River colony spelled his name Macdonell and not with two mn’s 
as this work has it. Riggs’ first name was Stephen and not 
Samuel. Edmund Franklin Ely, the Protestant missionary at 
Fond du Lac, was not entitled to “reverend” before his name, 
nor is it correct to use this title without the article. St. Siége is 
French for Holy See and not the name of a saint. These are 
some of the rather insignificant slips that have been detected. 

Grace Lee Nute 


Manitoba Milestones. By Marcaret McWIituiams. (Toronto 
and London, J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., [1928]. xiii, 249 p. 
Illustrations, maps. ) 

Many of the connecting links in the stories of Minnesota and 

Manitoba are brought out in this interesting volume. In the open- 

ing chapter on exploration such familiar figures as Radisson and 
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La Vérendrye appear; Grand Portage plays an important part 
in the second chapter on the fur-traders; and in the third, which 
deals with settlement, the Selkirk colonists make their bow. An- 
other chapter is devoted to the Red River colony during the period 
between 1826 and 1860, when it “ remained an island of settle- 
ment in the great North-west ” and when it grew “ by the addition 
of the men of the Company, who found it a haven wherein to 
make homes for themselves and their families, often of half Indian 
blood.” This is the period of the great Red River hunts, of the 
development of the cart trade with St. Paul, of the beginnings 
of steamboat traffic on the Red River. The author implies that 
the cart trade did not begin until 1859, when, in fact, it was well 
developed by the middle forties; and she shows only one Red 
River trail on her map of a region that boasted at least three such 
trails (p. 82). An early contact with Fort Ripley on the upper 
Mississippi is revealed: in 1853, after a United States post office 
had been established at this point, “the people at Red River or- 
ganized a monthly mail service to and from the fort and so for 
the first time came into what was, for them, frequent touch with 
the world outside.” Transportation development brings addi- 
tional connections with Minnesota — the building of the “ Anson 
Northup,” the first Red River steamboat; James J. Hill’s steam- 
boat “ Selkirk,” which in the summer of 1872 began to make 
regular trips between Moorhead and Winnipeg ; the establishment 
of a daily stage line between Winnipeg and Fort Abercrombie; 
and finally the building of the first railroad. “It was not until 
Donald A. Smith and George Stephen,” writes Mrs. McWilliams, 
“with their American allies, James J. Hill and Norman W. 
Kittson, took hold of the project that the road in both countries 
was pushed to completion,” making it possible for the first train 
to run into St. Boniface on December 9, 1878. 

The illustrations and the maps are useful and attractive to an 
unusual degree. Among those of special interest to Minnesotans 
are portraits of Selkirk and of Father Lacombe; pictures of a 
Red River cart train in St. Paul, a portage crossing, a sod house, 
and the “Anson Northup”; and a map showing the Selkirk 
grant and the “ route travelled by the early settlers from Hudson 
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Bay to Red River and Fort Daer,” near the present site of 


Pembina. 
B. t.. E. 


Stagecoach and Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest. By Harry 
ELtswortH COoLe, late president of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. Edited by Louise PHEe_ps KE..occ. 
(Cleveland, The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1930. 376 p. 
Illustrations, maps. $6.00.) 


In the preface of this volume Dr. Kellogg remarks that “ Since 
the advent of the automobile into American life and a renewal of 
travel by road instead of railroad, interest has been reawakened 
to a remarkable degree in methods of early travel. . . . Tavern and 
coach filled an important function in the growing communities 
that peopled the Old Northwest in the decades before the coming 
of the Civil war.” Something of the glamour and romance of 
these days has been imparted to the pages of this volume by a 
lover of the open road who devoted many years to collecting 
photographs of and narratives about stagecoaches, drivers, taverns, 
and tavern-keepers, and gathering little incidents which, occurring 
in the everyday life of the frontier, served to make it more 
endurable and enjoyable. 

The work is divided into two main sections. The first is devoted 
to roads and the early freight and stage lines of the Old North- 
west, but the subject is treated in a cursory manner. In the later 
pages of the book, much additional material is brought out which 
logically should have been incorporated in the first section. The 
author shows greater mastery of his subject in the discussion of 
the frontier tavern. It is evident that his greatest interest lay in 
this direction. Numerous photographs are used throughout, those 
of taverns of the early period being especially good. 

The author’s intention is only to portray life at the frontier 
taverns, but he succeeds in presenting an interesting picture of 
the social life of people on the frontier in the middle nineteenth 
century. Two maps are included in the volume. Although both 
are labeled as maps of stagecoach routes in the region of the 
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Old Northwest, the captions perhaps ought to have been qualified 
by the addition of the word “some,” for not a few routes are 
omitted. The volume, it may be added, is fragmentary rather than 
comprehensive in treatment and is not a final study of its subject. 

Of special interest to students of Minnesota history is the men- 
tion of travel routes between Lake Michigan and Minnesota (p. 
173, 217) ; and the account of some of the Wisconsin echoes of the 
Sioux Outbreak of 1862 (p. 250-252). 

ARTHUR J. LaRsEN 

















MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


Senator Victor E. Lawson of Willmar, editor of the Willmar 
Tribune, writes in a private letter “I find Minnesota History, 
with its copious and very complete index, very helpful in our 
everyday newspaper work for verifying names and places as well 
as for its record of events and reviews, and believe that news- 
paper men generally might make more use of this series than they 
are doing if the idea occurred to them.” 


The farmer in Minnesota history will furnish the unifying 
theme for the society’s annual exhibit at the state fair in Sep- 
tember. Special attention will be given to illustrating the work 
of the society in preserving historical material throwing light on 
the state’s agricultural history. 


Thirty-one additions to the active membership of the society 
have been made during the quarter ending June 30, 1930. The 
names of the new members, grouped by counties, follow: 

Brown: Willibald Eibner of New Ulm. 

CarLTon: Maurice H. Nordstrom of Carlton. 

Cray: James M. Witherow of Moorhead. 

Dakota: Gertrude W. Ackermann of South St. Paul. 

FariBAULT: John W. Kamrar and David L. Morse of Blue 
Earth. 

FREEBORN: Mrs. Edna H. Bowers, William W. Bowers, Dr. 
William L. Palmer, Erwin H. Ruhsam, and Lesley S. Whitcomb, 
all of Albert Lea. 

HENNEPIN: Frederick Beygeh, George C. Carlson, Mrs. 
Elbridge C. Cooke, Lee H. Fletcher, Alfred W. Kayser, Mrs. 
Arthur L. Sholly, and Dr. S. Marx White, all of Minneapolis. 

MEEKER: Mrs. Peter Rodange of Litchfield. 

Otmstep: Oscar C. Ronken and Ernest H. Schlitgus of 
Rochester ; and John R. Beach of Stewartville. 

Potk: Dr. J. F. Norman of Crookston. 

Pore: C. E. Williams of Mora. 

Ramsey: Alfred F. Hughes of St. Paul. 
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STEELE: Fred C. Johnson of Owatonna. 

Waseca: Mrs. Anna E. Wilson of Janesville. 

NONRESIDENT: Mrs. E. C. Dean of Scranton, Pennsylvania; 
J. M. Klovstad of Port Wing, Wisconsin; Thor O. Omejer of 
Oslo, Norway; and Augustus H. Shearer of Buffalo, New York. 


The public schools of Bloomington and Virginia have recently 
become subscribers to the current publications of the society. 


The society lost eleven active members by death during the 
three months ending June 30, 1930: Portius C. Deming of Min- 
neapolis, April 1; Rush B. Wheeler of St. Paul, April 2; John S. 
Pardee of Duluth, April 10; Edwin H. Brown of Minneapolis, 
April 21; Silas H. Towler of Minneapolis, April 23; J. Arthur 
Harris of St. Paul, April 24; Frank H. Juergens of Jordan, April 
25; Mrs. Louise R. Phelps of Minneapolis, May 10; Edwin J. 
Jones of Morris, June 3; Frantz G. Nellermoe of St. Paul, June 
7; and John R. Swann of Madison, June 16. The death of 
William A. Miller of Bald Eagle on January 20 has not pre- 
viously been noted in this magazine. 


“The Problem of Adequate Historical Collections ” is the title 
of an essay by the superintendent which has been included in a 
volume entitled the Trans-Mississippi West, published by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. It has also been issued as a separate (8 p.). 


An interesting development in county historical work was the 
pilgrimage on June 19 of about fifteen members of the Goodhue 
County Historical Society from Red Wing to St. Paul to visit the 
Minnesota Historical Building. Special exhibits of manuscripts, 
newspapers, rare pamphlets and books, and other materials in the 
state society’s collections relating to Red Wing and Goodhue 
County were prepared for the visitors. 


“The Challenge to American Democracy” was the subject 
chosen by the superintendent for high school commencement ad- 
dresses at Eden Valley and Kimball on May 28 and 29. He spoke 
also on the work of the society at a meeting of the St. Paul Kiwanis 
Club on June 19. The assistant superintendent spoke on “ Minne- 
sota Pioneer Life” before the North Star chapter of the Daughters 
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of the American Revolution at St. Paul on April 19; and he gave 
the high school commencement address at Eagle Bend on “ Making 
the Past Serve the Present” on May 27. He also addressed a 
meeting of Washington County citizens at Stillwater on April 
30 on the subject of organizing local history work. “ Pioneer 
Women of Minnesota” was the subject of talks presented by the 
curator of manuscripts before the College Women’s Club of Min- 
neapolis on April 14 and the St. Paul chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution on April 17. The curator of the museum 
gave an illustrated talk on “‘ Pioneer Life in Minnesota” before 
the members of a history class from Augsburg College of Minne- 
apolis in the society’s auditorium on May 14. 


Mr. Babcock attended the meeting of the Midwest Museums 
Conference at Madison on April 11 and 12 and was elected its 
president. At one session of the conference he spoke on “A 
Wing Screen Method of Coin Display.” He also attended at 
Milwaukee on May 9 and 10 a meeting of the central section of 
the American Anthropological Association and presented a paper 
entitled “ A Midewiwin Cache from Northern Minnesota.” He 
was elected a member of the executive committee of the section. 


An unusually large number of public and high school classes — 
eighty-one — brought a total of more than two thousand pupils 
to the society’s museum during the months of April, May, and 
June. 


The cooperative project of the society and the state highway 
department for the erection of markers for historic sites along 
the state highways of Minnesota is making notable progress. As 
reported in a previous number of the magazine (ante, p. 202) the 
society supplies the inscriptions and the highway department pre- 
pares and erects the markers. Before July 1 not less than twenty- 
five inscriptions had been supplied and about twenty markers were 
in place. Originally it was planned to use wooden markers, but 
these have now given way to steel plates upon which the inscrip- 
tions appear in black letters against a white background. Sixteen 
counties were represented among the first twenty inscriptions 
prepared. 
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The following editorial, bearing the title “Storied Spots All 
Around Us,” was published by the Minneapolis Journal on July 6: 


A New York college professor has been out in Kansas City 
telling the people there they have right amongst them storied 
spots as rich in history and appealing to the imagination as any 
foreign land affords the eye of the tourist. In the region about 
him, he pointed out, some of the most stirring events in history 
have taken place. Why, he asks, be ignorant of them, yet turn 
to lands afar for gratifcation of the desire for lore and thrills? 

Why, indeed? Up here in Minnesota there are historic spots 
as significant in the peopling of this empire of the Northwest 
as is the region where began the great covered wagon migration 
on the Oregon trail. Traverse des Sioux, Grand Portage, Men- 
dota ; the region of Mille Lacs, which Radisson knew; St. Anthony 
Falls, where Hennepin contemplated the scene; the Red River 
Trail of the ox carts; the spots that marked the advance of the 
white man westward and northward, all over Minnesota — these 
are marked, for the seeing. And they are as full of our own 
romance, to captivate anyone who will but yield his imagination 
to the spell of history, as foreign lands can offer. It requires 
a better eye for one’s own history, that is all. 

The Minnesota Historical Society and other groups are quicken- 
ing interest in our own annals, as anyone may testify who has 
shared in the Historical Society’s annual tours. But all may have 
their own tours, all may read the history of the explorers and the 
voyageurs and the pioneers, if they will focus their view upon the 
Northwest’s own wealth of storied spots. 


THE MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SURVEY 


A survey of historic sites, markers, and monuments in Minne- 
sota was authorized by the society’s executive council at a stated 
meeting on April 14 after a plan for it had been presented by Mr. 
Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the museum. The primary 
aim will be to secure a thorough and accurate report for each 
county of historic markers and monuments that have been erected 
and of sites that might appropriately be marked. Records of 
the wording of all inscriptions and of the agencies that have 
concerned themselves with marking projects will be included 
among the data gathered. A comprehensive report for the state 
at large, it is expected, will eventuate. The information assembled 
will undoubtedly be of great aid to the society in connection with 
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its advisory services to the state, to general organizations, and to 
local communities that are launching marking projects — services 
that have been constantly increasing in recent years. The survey 
itself may be expected to stimulate interest not only in specific 
marking possibilities but also in the entire field of local history 
in Minnesota ; and such stimulation of interest may conceivably be 
reflected in the further organization of local history work, the 
collection and preservation of historical records, and in other 
desirable activities. The president of the society, Dr. Guy Stanton 
Ford, has appointed an executive committee of seven members 
charged with the supervision of the survey, the active director of 
which is Mr. Babcock. The committee consists of William E. 
Culkin of Duluth, chairman; Judge L. B. Kinder of Brainerd; 
Jefferson Jones of Minneapolis; J. M. McConnell, commissioner 
of education; Julius A. Schmahl, state treasurer; Mrs. Charles 
E. Furness of St. Paul; and Dr. Solon J. Buck, superintendent 
of the society. A state-wide advisory committee of seventy mem- 
bers will be appointed in the near future to codperate with the 
director and the executive committee. It is anticipated that county 
historical societies and local civic organizations will give hearty 
aid in promoting the survey, the prospect of which has been 
greeted with cordial approval by the press and by many interested 
individuals throughout the state. 


ACCESSIONS 


The Society of Colonial Dames in Minnesota has undertaken 
to collect family papers from its members with the object of 
depositing them permanently with the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety and the initial results of this project have recently been 
deposited by Mrs. George P. Douglas of Minneapolis, chairman 
of the organization’s committee on historical activities. They 
consist of a collection of papers of the late Curtis H. Pettit of 
Minneapolis, contributed by his daughter, Mrs. Douglas; an ac- 
count by Miss Minnesota Neill of Minneapolis of the early experi- 
ences in St. Paul of her father and mother, Dr. and Mrs. Edward 
D. Neill; and a copy of the Minnesota Republican for January 
31, 1856, from Miss Mary Williams of Minneapolis. The Pettit 
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Papers include a variety of interesting material. Typed extracts 
from Pettit’s diary for the years 1855 and 1856 tell of this pioneer 
business man’s journey from Ohio to Minnesota, his start in busi- 
ness in Minneapolis, land speculation at Glencoe and other towns, 
and other matters. There is a cash book kept in 1878 by the trus- 
tees of the Mill Disaster Relief Fund of Minneapolis, of which 
Pettit was secretary; and there are numerous deeds, commissions, 
land patents, and receipts. A small group of letters written from 
the East in 1863 by William Pettit, also included in the collection, 
contains many references to economic matters, politics, and the 
Civil War. The Society of Colonial Dames in Minnesota is to be 
congratulated upon the enterprise that it has displayed in relation 
to the problem of preserving historical records. The first install- 
ment of documents obviously is one of much interest and value; 
and the plan that has been launched gives promise of the assembling 
and preservation of additional collections. 


Transcripts of letters of John F. Aiton, John W. Hancock, 
Moses N. Adams, H. D. Cunningham, and Robert Hopkins, mis- 
sionaries among the Sioux at Red Wing, Lac qui Parle, and 
Traverse des Sioux, have been made recently for the society from 
originals in the archives of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions at Boston. 


A copy of the autobiography of Dr. Frederic Andros, which 
was dictated in the autumn of 1894, is the gift of Mr. Paul A. 
Brooks of Minneapolis. It is an interesting record of the career 
of a physician who moved west with the frontier — from Massa- 
chusetts, where he was born in 1802, to western New York, upper 
Canada, Detroit, Iowa, and Minnesota. Dr. Andros went from 
Iowa to Minnesota as physician for the Winnebago when they 
were settled on the Long Prairie reservation in 1848; he was 
elected a state representative in 1854; and he helped in the removal 
of the Indians from Long Prairie to their southern Minnesota 
reservation in 1855. Later he returned to Iowa, where he became 
interested in railroad promotion. 


Transcripts of thirteen letters of Father Francis Pierz relating 
to his missionary and immigration activities in the Northwest and 
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published in a German Catholic weekly magazine, Wahrheits- 
Freund of Cincinnati, during the period from 1854 to 1865, have 
been secured from St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, through the 
courtesy of the Reverend Peter L. Johnson of that institution. 
Photostatic reproductions of numerous other articles in this maga- 
zine secured recently are noted ante, p. 205. 


Mr. W. E. Perkins of Los Angeles has presented a patent to 
land in Stillwater in 1855 and a letter of January 21, 1862, by 
Edward R. Perkins of the Second Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
reporting the battle of Mills Springs. 


A photostatic copy of the schedules for the census of Rice 
County in 1857, consisting of 165 sheets, has been secured from 
the census bureau at Washington, D. C. 


An unusually valuable collection of material on the Sioux War 
of 1862 and the work of the missionaries and native preachers 
among the Indian prisoners and their families and friends dur- 
ing the years that followed is contained in the papers of the 
Reverend Stephen R. Riggs, the well-known missionary among 
the Sioux, recently presented by his granddaughter, Miss Marjorie 
F. Warner of Washington, D. C. They consist of about five 
hundred letters written chiefly during the years from 1863 to 
1866 by Dr. Thomas S. Williamson, John P. Williamson, native 
preachers, half-breeds, and others who were interested in the wel- 
fare of the Indians. Many of the letters are in the Sioux language 
and thus are of interest to philologists as well as to historians. 


Mrs. Lucy Thomas of Morton has presented a copy of a printed 
document signed by Henry H. Sibley and dated at Camp Release, 
October 4, 1862, in which Taope, or Wounded Man, a Sioux 
Indian, is declared deserving of the “ gratitude of the American 
people for having been principally instrumental in saving the lives 
of white women and children during the late Indian war.” 


The library of the University of Minnesota has presented a 
typed copy of a letter written by a soldier, N. C. Johnson, from 
Camp Lincoln near Mankato during the Indian troubles of 1862. 
The original was found in a book purchased by the library. 
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Some forty letters and other manuscripts have been added to 
the Edward D. Neill Papers by his daughter, Miss Minnesota 
Neill of Minneapolis. A number of these relate to his college 
and seminary training and to the beginning of his work in Minne- 
sota. A letter of March 14, 1862, from Abraham Limburger 
to Lincoln, incloses the president’s “ likeness ” in silk. 


A copy of a long and interesting letter written by George G. 
Barnum from Burkesville Junction, Virginia, on April 19, 1865, 
is the gift of Mr. J. Carver Richards of Virginia, Minnesota. It 
describes the last events of the Civil War in Virginia and Lee’s 
surrender. It may be noted that the writer of the letter is still 
living, a resident of Duluth, and that Barnum Township in Carlton 
County is named in his honor. 


A letter written on May 23, 1867, by William D. Washburn to 
Hollis R. Murdock, stating that a new paper, the Minneapolis 
Daily Tribune, is about to be started and asking Murdock to be its 
Stillwater correspondent, is the gift of Miss Alice Murdock of 
Stillwater. 


Mrs. Edward C. Dougan of St. Paul has added to the papers 
collected by her father, Charles E. Mayo, in the possession of the 
society about a hundred letters of well-known persons, such as 
Alexander A. Stephens, Louis Agassiz, Edward Everett Hale, 
Cushman K. Davis, and William L. Marcy. 


A brief biographical sketch of the late William A. Miller, a 
well-known St. Paul banker, is the gift of his son, Mr. William 
H. Miller of St. Paul. 


Miss Esther Jerabek of the staff of the society has presented 
twenty-five items from the papers of her grandfather, John J. 
Jerabek of Silver Lake. Most of them relate to his leadership 
of a group of Czechs to the United States in 1874; and they in- 
clude letters from steamship companies, passports, and an account 
of the journey. 


An interesting broadside advertising the beauties of Frontenac 
on Lake Pepin, presumably issued about 1875, is the gift of Miss 
Celestine M. Schaller of Frontenac. 
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A small group of papers recently received from Mr. Julius 
Heilbron of St. Paul includes two letters from the late Maurice 
Auerbach of St. Paul, written in 1879 and 1880, that reveal the 
writer’s influence in inducing Mr. Heilbron as a youth of nineteen 
to leave his native Germany to settle in Minnesota. The travel 
diary of the younger man is also included, as well as his contract 
with a steamship company. On the last pages of the diary are many 
entries giving the dates and the amounts of remuneration received 
for concerts given by a band with which Mr. Heilbron was affil- 
iated in St. Paul. 


An interesting sidelight on the state’s reaction to Coxey’s army 
of 1894 is afforded by a telegram, presented by Mr. J. S. Billings 
of Fergus Falls, which he received as sheriff of Otter Tail County. 
It was sent by Governor Knute Nelson, and it ordered the sheriff 
to disperse fifty of the ‘“‘ Commonwealers ” when they should arrive 
at Fergus Falls in a freight train of which they were reported to 
have taken forcible possession. 


The Reverend Francis L. Palmer of Faribault has added twenty- 
seven items, mostly letters of Minnesota bishops, to the diocesan 
records of the Protestant Episcopal church in the custody of 
the society. 


Among recent additions to the governors’ archives in the cus- 
tody of the society are thirty-one boxes of letters written to 
Governors Van Sant and Johnson, and fifty-nine volumes of letter- 
press copies of the letters of Governors Johnson, Eberhart, and 
Hammond and of the board of pardons for the decade from 
1905 to IQI5. 

A box of the records of the Wartburg Federation of the North- 
west from 1907 to date has been presented by the recording sec- 
retary, Miss Gertrude W. Ackermann of South St. Paul. This 
society of young people has been known by two other names, 
the Luther League of the Northwest, and the German Luther 
League of the Northwest. 


The papers of the late Professor Clarence W. Alvord of the 
history department of the University of Minnesota have been 
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presented by Mrs. Alvord of Minneapolis. They include personal 
letters, a number of papers on historical subjects prepared by his 
students in the universities of Illinois and Minnesota, notes for 
courses that he presented in these institutions, some valuable notes 
by Benjamin Sulte, and transcripts of numerous documents relat- 
ing to the French and British régimes in the Illinois country, 
mainly from the Draper manuscripts in the possession of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin and from the Colonial Office 
records in London. 


A copy of the minutes of the meeting of the Minnesota State 
Advisory Council on Indian Affairs held at the Minnesota Capitol 
on November 26, 1929, has been presented to the society by the 
state board of health. The impoverished condition of the Chip- 
pewa of northern Minnesota is the subject of the record. With 
the minutes was received a report submitted to the council by 
Senator Peter Sharpe and Representative Harriet H. Weeks on 
conditions among the Indians of Mahnomen County. 


A brief manuscript historical sketch of the Catholic Church of 
St. Stephen in Minneapolis has been presented by the author, Mrs. 
H. B. Sweetser of Minneapolis. 


A typed copy of the Minnesota portion of a forthcoming history 
of road-building in the United States has been presented by its 
author, Mr. H. E. Samuelson of the state highway department. 
It is a brief and clear account of the development of good roads 
in Minnesota and of the legislation that has affected this devel- 
opment. 


Mr. Frank Morris of Minneapolis has presented the society 
with the manuscript of a brief historical sketch of one of Minne- 
sota’s “lost” towns, Arcadia, in Watonwan County. 


A master’s thesis entitled the “ Formation of the Iowa Synod 
and the Development of Its Peculiar Tendencies, 1854 to 1867” 
by Werner Fritschel has been received from the history depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota; and term papers on the life 
of Joseph Renville by Gertrude W. Ackermann, on the “ Influ- 
ence of Railroads on the Settlement of North Dakota” by Bern- 
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hardt J. Kleven, and on “ Pioneer Norwegian Settlement in North 
Dakota to 1900” by Carlton C. Qualey have been presented by 
the authors, all students in the university. A copy of a paper on 
“ Methodist Missions in Minnesota from 1837 to 1845,” prepared 
by Margaret Lowe at Hamline University, is the gift of the author. 


Judge Walter B. Beals of Olympia, Washington, has donated 
a typed copy of a genealogy of the McMillan family. With it 
is a genealogical record of his mother, Mrs. Katherine McMillan 
Beals of St. Paul. 


A portable desk dating from 1831, medical scales, a mortar 
and pestle, and other articles used by Ingabret Larson, an early 
Norwegian immigrant, have been received from his grandson, Mr. 
Walter I. Larson of Ivanhoe. 


A valuable collection of costumes and articles illustrative of 
domestic life, including a green pompadour silk ball gown of 
1830, basques, veils, parasols, combs, shoes, and lace undersleeves, 
has been presented by Mrs. A. P. Moss of St. Paul. A black 
silk dress worn by Mrs. H. M. Cooley when she was married in 
October, 1864, and several other articles of dress have been pre- 
sented by her daughter, Mrs. John F. Hall of Burtrum. 


A hair wreath has been received from the estate of the late 
Mrs. Eliza Batty of Minneapolis through the courtesy of Miss 
Helen B. Haines of that city. A peacock feather duster dating 
from the middle of the last century is the gift of Mrs. Allison 
H. Rogers of St. Paul. 


A Colt’s revolver and holster, a bowie knife in its sheath, powder 
flasks, cartridge boxes, cartridges and bullets, a tin plate and cup, 
and many other articles collected during the Civil War by Dr. G. 
L. Gates of Company A, Second Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
have been presented by his niece, Mrs. Nettie C. Harman of St. 
Paul. From Acker post, Grand Army of the Republic, through the 
courtesy of Mrs. W. S. Whitman of St. Paul, a silk flag of the post 
and a special pottery canteen bearing the emblem of the Grand 
Army of the Republic have been received. 
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A handsome gold watch that once belonged to the Reverend 
Edward D. Neill has been presented by his son, Mr. Henry Neill 
of Lewiston, Montana, through the courtesy of Miss Minnesota 
Neill of Minneapolis. 


Recent additions to the portrait collection include daguerreo- 
types of the Reverend Edward D. Neill made in the forties, from 
Miss Minnesota Neill of Minneapolis; and photographs of Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. North, the pioneer settlers of Northfield, from 
Mr. C. L. Weicht of Northfield; of Mr. James Johnson of Minne- 
apolis, from his son, Mr. Olian Johnson of the same city; of 
Mrs. Margaret Ramsay Crooks, the mother of Ramsay Crooks, 
the fur-trader, from Miss Margaret Plunkett of Boston; and of 
A. L. Larpenteur, the St. Paul pioneer, from Mrs. Everett 
Konantz of St. Paul. Pictures of the steamship “ Tuscania,” 
which carried many Minnesota soldiers to their deaths when it 
was torpedoed in 1918, and of the burial ceremonies that followed 
at Islay, Scotland, are the gift of Mr. George Volz of St. Paul, 
one of the survivors. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


Discussing a project for a monumental cooperative history of 
New York state, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, in the April number of 
the Quarterly Journal of the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion, refers to Dr. Folweli’s History of Minnesota as an excellent 
one. He declares, however, that “the annals of Minnesota are 
short and simple compared with those of New York” and adds, 
“We might wait a very long time for a just and inclusive history 
of this state from one pen.” 


The beavers are the subject of an article entitled “ America’s 
First Lumberjacks” by Arthur G. Torgerson in the Wisconsin 
Magazine for May. 


An interesting contribution to American social history is made 
in a volume entitled A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850 
by Frank L. Mott (New York, 1930). 


“The History of American Wheat Improvement” is reviewed 
by Carleton R. Ball in the April issue of Agricultural History. 


Life aboard the Mississippi River packets of the past century 
is vividly portrayed by Irvin Anthony in his elaborately illustrated 
volume entitled Paddle Wheels and Pistols (Philadelphia, 1929). 
For the most part the book deals with the river traffic of the 
South, but a Minnesota incident that is described in some detail 
is the race of the “ Grey Eagle” and the “Itasca” in 1856 (p. 
225-233). 

A study of “The Indian Reservation System of the Dakotas 
to 1889,” by Charles L. Green, published in volume 14 of the 
South Dakota Historical Collections (Pierre, 1928), includes two 
chapters of special interest to Minnesotans — one entitled “ Placing 
the Mississippi Sioux on Reservations,” and dealing chiefly with 
the removals of 1851 and 1863, and another reviewing the 
“ Progress of the Mississippi Sioux on Their Reservations.” Much 
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Minnesota material also is to be found in a collection of “ Tales 
of the Dakota: One Hundred Anecdotes Illustrative of Sioux 
Life and Thinking,” by Doane Robinson. Among the other 
articles in this volume of the Collections are an account of 
“Ranching and Stock Raising in the Territory of Dakota,” by 
Harold E. Briggs ; an explanation of “ How South Dakota Became 
a State,” by Marie L. Lotze; and a study of the “ Danes in South 
Dakota,” by Thomas P. Christensen, whose account of “ Danish 
Settlement in Minnesota” appears ante, 8: 363-385. Three rare 
pamphlets dealing with the history and resources of Dakota Terri- 
tory, by M. K. Armstrong, James S. Foster, and George A. 
Batchelder, originally published in 1866 and 1870 and recently 
reprinted by the South Dakota State Department of History as 
separates (see ante, 9:.415), are again reprinted in this volume 
of its Collections. 


The story of the death of Sitting Bull during the Sioux disturb- 
ance of 1890 is told by Edmond L. DeLestry, who was employed 
in newspaper work at Aberdeen, South Dakota, at the time, in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press for April 13. 


Students of Minnesota history will be interested in two pam- 
phlets by John O. Bowers on Dream Cities of the Calumet (Gary, 
Indiana, 1929) and The Old Bailly Homestead (1922), for they 
throw considerable light upon the antecedents of a noted Minne- 
sota fur-trader, Alexis Bailly. The homestead in question, on 
the Little Calumet River in what is now Porter County, Indiana, 
was established in 1822 by the father of Alexis, Joseph Bailly, 
who was himself a fur-trader of importance. In the first-men- 
tioned of the two pamphlets is printed a letter of Alexis and Mary 
Bailly relating to their duties as administrators of the will of the 
elder Bailly. It is dated August 25, 1836. 


A letter written by Father Joseph Cretin in 1846, four years 
before he became bishop of St. Paul, is translated and edited by 
M. M. Hoffmann and published in the first issue of a new historical 
magazine, the Jowa Catholic Historical Review for January. The 
letter was written on board ship at Boston just as Cretin was about 
to set sail for Europe, where he was being sent by Bishop Loras of 
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Dubuque “ to secure French, German and Irish priests to care for 
the ever increasing number of immigrants pouring into the West.” 
Cretin, who had already spent several years as a missionary in 
Iowa and Wisconsin, describes his journey from Dubuque to 
Boston and gives some interesting comments on the Winnebago 
Indians and on American life and conditions. 


Covered Wagon Days: A Journey Across the Plains in the 
Sixties, and Pioneer Days in the Northwest; from the Private 
Journals of Albert Jerome Dickson, edited by Arthur J. Dickson, 
is a narrative of travel from La Crosse, Wisconsin, across the 
plains by ox team to the Gallatin Valley and back on a Missouri 
River steamboat (Cleveland, 1929. 287 p.). The opening chapters 
tell of the journey across southern Minnesota by way of La Cres- 
cent, Chatfield, Albert Lea, and Blue Earth City, to Estherville, 
Iowa, where the trail followed by Dickson’s party swung off to 
the southwest. The volume is well illustrated and it includes a 
map of the better-known overland routes. 


An interesting addition to the literature-on Jonathan Carver is 
an article entitled “ John Coakley Lettsom and His Relations with 
Jonathan Carver, Explorer of the Middle West,” by Victor C. 
Jacobsen, in the Annals of Medical History (New York) for 
March. Dr. Lettsom cared for the explorer in London during 
his last illness, and later “ for the benefit of Carver’s family .. . 
issued the third edition of the ‘ Travels’. . . with the introductory 
life of the explorer.” The author quotes some passages from Dr. 
Lettsom’s Life of John Fothergill (1786) in which the physician 
predicts that Carver’s book “ will prove a more durable monument 
than stone.” 


The “ Letters of an Early Emigrant Agent in the Scandinavian 
Countries,” edited by A. A. Stomberg, are included in the June 
number of the Swedish-American Historical Bulletin. These 
documents were for the most part written in 1861 by Oscar 
Malmborg, a representative in Norway and Sweden of the Illinois 
Central Railway Company, in the archives of which at Chicago 
the originals are preserved. The materials, presented with a 
minimum of editorial explanation, are interesting for the light 
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that they shed on the promotion of immigration to the Middle 
West by railroads. 


“The Iowa Homestead” by C. R. F. Smith, “Wallace’s 
Farmer” by Arthur T. Thompson, and “ The Meredith Publica- 
tions ” by Peter Ainsworth are three articles in the June Palimp- 
sest, which is devoted to the subject of Iowa agricultural periodi- 
cals and their editors. “ For more than a quarter of a century,” 
writes the editor, “‘ Des Moines has been the agricultural publish- 
ing center of the United States.” “ A Unique Survey ” by Charles 
R. Keyes, in the May issue, is a briefer version, with emphasis 
on Iowa events, of the same writer’s account of the “ Hill-Lewis 
Archeological Survey,” published in Minnesota History for 
June, 1928 (ante, 9: 96-108). 


Mr. William W. Bartlett tells how he identified the site of 
the “ government Indian post” where Lyman Warren served as 
sub-agent just north of Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, in an article 
in the Chippewa Herald-Telegram of Chippewa Falls for June 28. 
Considerable information about the Warren, Cadotte, and Erma- 
tinger families, all prominent in the Minnesota as well as the 
Wisconsin fur trade, is included in the article. 


The story ot The Attainment of Statehood by Wisconsin is 
revealed in a valuable compilation of documents and selections 
from contemporary newspapers edited by Milo M. Quaife and 
published by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin as volume 
29 of its Collections and volume 4 of its Constitutional Series 
(1928. 965 p.). It includes the “ Proceedings of Territorial 
Governor and Legislature” relating to the movement for state- 
hood ; a section of “ Popular Discussion ” gleaned from newspaper 
files; the Congressional proceedings that contributed to Wiscon- 
sin’s statehood ; the journal and debates and the “ Record of Votes 
on Roll Call” of the constitutional convention of 1847-48; and 
biographical sketches of the members of the convention. 


“Green Bay Plays Important Part in Early Newspaper His- 
tory” is the title of an article by Abigail B. Robinson in the 
Green Bay Historical Bulletin for January, February, and March. 
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According to the author the Green Bay Intelligencer, the first 
issue of which appeared on December 11, 1833, was not only the 
first Wisconsin newspaper, but the “first newspaper published 
between Lake Michigan and the Pacific Ocean.” 


An account by E. Z. Massicotte of the Beaver Club, an organiza- 
tion of wealthy fur-traders or bourgeois established at Montreal 
in 1785, is published in the June issue of Le bulletin des recherches 
historiques, the official organ of the archives bureau of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. The author notes that each member of the 
Beaver Club had to have at least one winter in the West to his 
credit; he names some of the prominent members of the club; 
and he describes one of its meetings. Though the club is gen- 
erally supposed to have ceased to exist in 1817, Mr. Massicotte 
presents evidence that it held meetings until 1824; and he brings 
out the fact that as late as 1827 an attempt was made to revive it. 


A study of Assisted Emigration and Land Settlement with 
Special Reference to Western Canada by John T. Culliton has 
been published by McGill University of Montreal as number 9 of 
its Economic Studies (1928). Mr. Culliton points out that “ The 
immigrant wishing to proceed to the [Canadian] Northwest had 
a choice of two routes, both long and arduous, and the Canadian 
one was the least inviting of the two. Those who desired to take 
the American route could either go by rail to Chicago and St. Paul 
or by water to Duluth, thence by rail to the Red River, and from 
there by boat or stage to Fort Garry. During this journey, immi- 
grants were constantly subject to American immigration propa- 
ganda, and many never completed their trip.” The final chapter 
of the work deals with the “ Immigration and Land Policy of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company.” 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


Readers of Mr. Hubert H. Hoeltje’s study of “ Emerson in Min- 
nesota”” in the June issue of Minnesota History will be inter- 
ested in an article by Ralph L. Henry about the visit to the state 
of another nineteenth-century literary genius— Henry David 
Thoreau — in the Minneapolis Journal for May 4. It is based 
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for the most part on the letters that Thoreau wrote from Minne- 
sota and the journal that he kept when he went there in a vain 
search for health in 1861, and long extracts illustrating the 
naturalist’s interest in the Indians and the settlements along the 
Mississippi and Minnesota rivers as well as in the flora and fauna 
of the region are quoted. “ With the eyes of a trained observer,” 
writes Mr. Henry, “he saw and set down an accurate cross- 
section of Minnesota frontier life in the early sixties.” 


Of special interest to Minnesotans are the following sketches 
in volume 5 of the Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1930), edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone for 
the American Council of Learned Societies: Theodor H. Dahl, a 
prominent Norwegian Lutheran clergyman, by J. Magnus Rohne; 
General Napoleon J. T. Dana, who helped to establish Fort 
Ridgely in 1853 and later became a banker in St. Paul, by 
Thomas M. Spaulding ; Cushman K. Davis, governor and senator, 
by Lester B. Shippee; Robert Dickson, the fur-trader, by Grace 
L. Nute; Ignatius Donnelly, the third-party leader, by John D. 
Hicks ; Daniel Greysolon DuLuth, the French explorer, by Louise 
P. Kellogg; and William H. Dunwoody, the miller and financier, 
by Carl W. Mitman. 


An important addition to Minnesota fiction is The Red Mesabi 
by George R. Bailey (Boston, 1930), a novel having its setting in 
the iron country in northeastern Minnesota. 


A letter dated May 9, 1857, to Charles D. Gilfillan of St. Paul 
is included in a volume of New Letters and Papers of Lincoln 
compiled by Paul M. Angle (Boston, 1930). The original of the 
Gilfillan letter, which relates to the Minnesota political campaign 
of 1857, is owned by Mrs. Edward C. Dougan of St. Paul. 


“My Sixty Years in Minnesota” is the title of an interesting 
reminiscent account by Matilda C. Wilkin, published in the 
Minnesota Alumni Weekly for May 10, 17, and 24. For thirty- 
eight years Mrs. Wilkin was connected with the University of 
Minnesota, which she entered as a student in 1873, was graduated 
from in 1877, and later served as a teacher. Much of her account 
naturally relates to university affairs. 
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A brief account of “The Memorials on the Campus” of the 
University of Minnesota appears in the Minnesota Alumni W eekly 
for June 7. 


“The Rise and Progress of the College of Education in the 
University of Minnesota” is the theme of a concise article by 
Dr. Hugh Graham in School and Society for April 12. 


Shattuck Military Academy of Faribault, which celebrated its 
seventieth anniversary during the week of June I, is the subject 
of an interesting article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for June 1. 
According to this account the school “ was founded by Rev. James 
Lloyd Breck in 1858 as a mission school for white and Indian 
children,” and, in combination with a divinity school, was known 
as Seabury University. “ By 1860 the Grammar School, out of 
which the present Shattuck developed, was large enough to be 
separated from the Divinity School and it was called Shattuck 
Grammar School.” The latter event is commemorated in the 
celebration of 1930. 


Martin McLeod and Edward D. Neill play the leading réles 
in an account of “ Pioneering in Minnesota Education” by Jean 
H. Alexander, in the Minnesota Journal of Education for April. 
The writer points out that “these two men were leaders in secur- 
ing educational legislation and in developing the school system,” 
and she describes in some detail their activities in these fields. 
“ A Memorial to Dr. Folwell” also appears in this issue of the 
Journal. 


“The Birth of a Brand” — Gold Medal Flour — is described 
by William C. Edgar in an article which calls attention to the 
fiftieth anniversary of the event that gave the famous Minneapolis 
flour its name, in the Northwestern Miller for June 4. This was 
the awarding on June 8, 1880, of gold, silver, and bronze medals 
to Washburn, Crosby and Company of Minneapolis for the 
three best brands of flour shown at the First Grand Millers’ 
International Exhibition in Cincinnati. The exhibition, as Mr. 
Edgar points out, “was in fact the first, last and only one of its 
kind, the result of peculiar conditions in the milling industry which 
have never recurred ” — conditions brought about by the introduc- 
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tion of the middlings purifier and of iron rollers in place of stones, 
The author describes in some detail the events connected with the 
exhibition, names prominent foreign and American millers who 
attended it, and explains that the award to the Minneapolis com- 
pany “expressed the judgment of millers themselves.” Pictures 
of the exhibit hall at Cincinnati, of the Washburn A mill built 
in 1880 to replace that destroyed in the explosion of 1878, and 
of the famous gold medal illustrate the article. Another shorter 
account of the “ golden jubilee of Gold Medal flour” appears in 
the Minneapolis Tribune for June 8. 


A tablet bearing the names of twenty-six soldiers who died at 
Fort St. Anthony, later named Fort Snelling, during the winter 
of 1819-20 was dedicated at the Fort Snelling Round Tower on 
June 3 by members of the Old Trails chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of Minneapolis. The speakers included 
Mrs. James T. Morris, who located the list of names in the govern- 
ment archives at Washington ; ex-Governor Samuel R. Van Sant; 
and the Reverend E. Phillips Osgood of Minneapolis. 


“ The First Minnesota ” is the title of a radio drama by Thomas 
D. Rishworth which was broadcast from the Chicago studios of 
the National Broadcasting Company on May 14. It presents 
the story of Governor Ramsey’s tender of troops for the Civil 
War and of the First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry at Gettysburg. 


An account of experiences with the Sibley expedition of 1863 
by Paul C. Biersach of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a member of 
Company E, Sixth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, has been 
printed under the titlke When We Soldiers Froze to Death— 
Almost (1927). 


Letters among the papers of Lewis Harrington, a Hutchinson 
pioneer, written in the fifties, and now in the possession of Mr. 
H. L. Merrill of Hutchinson, have been effectively used by 
Mr. Win V. Working as the basis for a number of recent articles 
in the local history series that he contributes to several Minnesota 
Valley newspapers. Extracts from a letter written to Harrington 
by John H. Stevens at St. Anthony on October 23, 1857, published 
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in the Belle Plaine Herald for June 26, tell of Stevens’ attempts 
to secure support for a road between St. Anthony and Hutchinson 
and of a trip that he made into the Minnesota Valley for that 
purpose. In the Le Sueur News-Herald of June 25 a letter from 
A. J. Bell to friends at Hutchinson dated July 19, 1856, is quoted. 
He describes Le Sueur as a “ busy river port” and makes the 
following interesting comment about the activities of Joseph R. 
Brown: “ Brown is busy at Henderson and is not the dreamer, 
I think, that some say. Some of us dream and do less than 
Brown.” The political situation in McLeod County in the fall of 
1857 is the subject of a letter from a group of “ Republicans in 
Private Caucus Assembled” to Harrington, dated October 2, 
1857, and quoted in the Silver Lake Leader for June 28. Specula- 
tion in town lots at Shakopee is described by George Mead in a 
letter of May 19, 1856, to William R. Stevens of Glencoe, printed 
in the Shakopee Argus-Tribune for June 26. “I bought three 
lots from [Thomas A.] Holmes in his townsite, paid $30,” writes 
Mead. Later he adds, however, “If I get an offer of $60 I shall 
sell, I think. There is too much uncertainty with new towns 
springing up everywhere.” 


“Hunter’s Isle! Is it Canada or Minnesota?” is the question 
that a writer of a feature article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
for April 13 attempts to answer. The article is occasioned by a 
resolution recently introduced in Congress by Senator Schall 
“ questioning Canada’s right to the ownership” of this large sec- 
tion to the north of the international boundary. The writer re- 
views the history of the boundary, touching upon the various 
treaties involved, and concludes that the line of “ water communi- 
cation ” — the phrase goes back to the treaty of 1783 —as used 
by early explorers was along the south edge of Hunter’s Island, 
where the boundary is located. 


Loca History Items 


An interesting addition to the printed histories of Minnesota 
communities is The Ponsfordian, 1880-1930: A Collection of 
Historical Data Dealing Especially with Pioneer Days of Pons- 
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ford, Becker County, Minnesota, compiled by the Reverend Benno 
Watrin (58 p. Park Rapids, 1930). The booklet consists of a 
series of sketches prepared by various authors. It opens with a 
sketch of Orville D. Ponsford, for whom the village was named, 
contributed by his brother, J. J. Ponsford. Other accounts deal 
with early white settlers and traders in the neighborhood, postal 
service, the logging industry, missions and churches, roads, doc- 
tors, and similar matters. As Ponsford is on the edge of the 
White Earth Indian Reservation, its history is closely identified 
with that of the reserve, and the pamphlet contains some valuable 
material on the community’s red neighbors. For example, it 
includes a letter of the Reverend J. A. Gilfillan, the Episcopal 
missionary, in which the writer outlines the story of the origin 
and growth of the Pine Point mission school. There is also an 
account of the “ Round Lake Uprising” of 1901, described as 
the “last uprising of the Chippewas in the state.” Some notes 
on the “ Origin of Names” in the vicinity and on the history of 
Becker County also are included in the pamphlet. 


A recent addition to Minnesota’s local historical societies is 
the Brown County Historical Society, which was organized at 
New Ulm on June 5. A constitution was adopted and the 
following officers were elected: Mr. Fred W. Johnson of 
New Ulm, president; Mr. August Hummel of New Ulm, 
vice president; Mr. Louis G. Vogel of New Ulm, secretary; 
Mr. William Brust of Sleepy Eye, treasurer; and a board of 
directors consisting of Mr. J. N. Johnson of Hanska, Mr. Carl F. 
Stone of Lake Hanska Township, Mr. Robert Runick of Milford 
Township, Mr. A. C. Ochs of Springfield, and Mr. W. R. Hodges 
of Sleepy Eye. 


The history of the Guardian Angels Catholic Church of Has- 
tings, which celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary on June 29, 
is reviewed in a feature article by Fred Heaberlin in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press for June 1. He tells of the first little wooden 
structure built in 1855, of the substantial stone structure erected 
ten years later and still in use, of the successive pastors who have 
served the church, and of the changes in the congregation. 
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Scenes from the history of Fillmore County were depicted in 
a pageant presented at Preston on June 26, 27, and 28. 


An interesting private marking project is that undertaken by 
Mr. George A. Haven of Chatfield, whose garden wall runs along 
the road built in the fifties between Winona and Carimona. In 
the wall he has placed a marble slab bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘“ Up this road June 22, 1861, marched Company A of the 
2d Minnesota Volunteer Infantry to serve in defense of the 
Union.” In a letter of May 6, Mr. Haven tells of his plans for 
placing another tablet in the wall “ bearing some mention of the 
history of the road that passes by it.” 


Governor Christianson was the principal speaker at the celebra- 
tion on June 22 of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Vasa Lutheran Church. The history of the church is 
briefly outlined in the Minneapolis Journal for June 22. 


The passing of sixty years since the first number of the 
Jackson Republic was printed is commemorated in the issue of 
that paper for April 4 by the publication of several items of his- 
torical interest, including some reprinted from the first volume 
of the paper. Among the latter is a list of the buildings erected 
in Jackson in 1870 with their value and an account of a trip that 
the editor made to Graham Lake in the autumn of the same year. 
A review of the election of 1870 in Jackson, gleaned from con- 
temporary issues of the Republic, also is printed. Another item of 
interest is an interview with Mr. Marshall B. Dunn, who with his 
parents removed from the present site of South St. Paul to Jack- 
son in 1867, making the trip in a covered wagon. 


Three days of festivity, arranged by the Hutchinson Historical 
Society and the Hutchinson Union Club, marked the celebration 
on July 2, 3, and 4 of “Hutchinson’s Diamond Jubilee.” A 
pageant depicting the founding of the town by the “ singing” 
Hutchinson brothers and nine other hardy pioneers in 1855, the 
trying days of the Sioux War, and the later development and 
growth of the Minnesota River town, and including a concert 
of old songs made famous by the Hutchinsons was presented 
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each evening during the celebration. The feature of “ Historical 
Day,” July 3, was a program of addresses on the following sub- 
jects: “ Pioneering on the Prairies,” by Judge M. C. Tifft; 
“ Pioneer Journalism,” by Harry B. Wakefield; “ Early Days in 
Hutchinson,” by Mrs. Sophie White; and “ The Covered Wagon,” 
by Carlos Avery. Preceding the celebration the history of Hutch- 
inson was given considerable attention in Minnesota newspapers ; 
and the local paper, the Hutchinson Leader, issued a valuable 
“sth Anniversary Edition” on June 27. The material on 
Hutchinson, as printed in this issue, includes a copy of the articles 
of incorporation of the town-site company drawn up by the 
founders at Glencoe on November 21, 1855. A number of valuable 
documents and letters are published here. Extracts from the 
Sioux War diary of Thomas Scantlebury of New Auburn are 
printed from a manuscript copy in the possession of Mrs. E. D. 
Allen of New Auburn. It may be noted here that the original 
Scantlebury diary is owned by the Minnesota Historical Society. 
Some Civil War letters of T. H. Pendergast and an interesting 
letter of E. E. Johnson, one of the founders of the town and the 
“advance agent for the Hutchinson brothers” on their concert 
tours, written to friends at Hutchinson from Painsville, Ohio, on 
February 2, 1856, also are published. Johnson relates that the 
brothers “sang in Cincinnati last night. Tonight they sing in 
Dayton. Will sing here on Saturday night, Feb. 16.” His letter 
is a mass of inquiries concerning the condition and progress of 
the town site. Other items of special interest in this issue of the 
Leader are an interview with Mrs. Sophia Pollard of Brownton 
concerning her Sioux War experiences, reported by Win V. 
Working; a history of the Pendergast Academy; an account by 
A. H. DeLong of the part that he played in the Indian outbreak ; 
the story of the attack on the Hutchinson stockade in 1862, as 
related by W. W. Pendergast; a list of Hutchinson “ firsts”; 
sketches of the beginnings of German, Danish, and Bohemian 
settlement in McLeod County; and an account of the five Fallon 
brothers, who were the “ first to cast Democratic votes ” at Hutch- 
inson. Among the many illustrations in the issue is a diagram of 
“ Hutchinson in the early fall and winter of 1862” from a pencil 
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sketch by E. D. Krist, a soldier quartered at the stockade. Another 
excellent historical sketch of Hutchinson is that by Harry B. 
Wakefield, published in the Minneapolis Journal for June 29. 
It is accompanied by interesting portraits of the three Hutchinson 
brothers and of the family of Asa Hutchinson in 1862. 


The Meeker County Old Settlers’ Association is attempting to 
raise a fund of a thousand dollars for the erection of monuments 
on a number of sites made notable by events in the Sioux War 
of 1862, according to an announcement in the Meeker County 
News of Litchfield for May 15. The site of the Forest City 
stockade, the “only stockade built in Meeker County for the 
protection of the pioneer families ” during the outbreak, is among 
those that the association intends to mark. 


An “Old Indian Settlement Located Near Milaca” at a point 
known as Big Eddy is the subject of a brief sketch in the Mille 
Lacs County Times for June 19. In the same issue is an article 
dealing with the origins of the names of Mille Lacs and of the 
Rum River. 


Government documents and contemporary newspapers as well 
as Dr. Folwell’s History of Minnesota have been used by the 
writer of an annotated article on “Grasshopper Days a Half 
Century Ago” in Murray County, published in the Fulda Free 
Press for May 29. The article is accompanied by a statistical 
table showing the number of acres planted, and the number of 
bushels of grain destroyed by grasshoppers, in Murray County 
for several years during the seventies. 


“This Tablet is Dedicated to the Memory of the Pioneers of 
Nobles County. Placed by Okabena Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution of Worthington, Minnesota, 1930,” reads 
the inscription on a boulder placed on the courthouse lawn at 
Worthington and dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on 
June 14. 

The issue of the Norman County Index of Ada for May 22 is 


a fiftieth anniversary edition containing a wealth of local historical 
material. An historical sketch of the Jndex, which had its origin 
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in 1880 as the Ada Alert, appears on the opening page. The 
issue includes also several accounts of pioneer business concerns 
and the story of the local creamery as gleaned from the files 
of the Index. The boom of the middle eighties, when Norman 
County was producing bumper wheat crops, is the subject of 
another article ; the activities of the county board during the early 
eighties are recounted; and the county’s earliest schools are de- 
scribed. Among the reminiscent accounts of pioneer days in the 
county are those by D. E. Fulton, Peter Sharpe, Herman Sprung, 
and A. O. Rolfe. There is also a long interview with Mrs. 
Ingeborg Rogen of Twin Valley, a story of emigration from 
Norway to Dane County, Wisconsin, and thence by slow stages 
by way of Iowa and Rice County, Minnesota, to Norman County, 
which Mrs. Rogen reached with a covered wagon train transport- 
ing eight families in 1873. Some excellent illustrations, including 
views of the local band in front of the village hall, a settler’s log 
house with a sod roof, a pioneer rural school, a Fourth of July 
celebration of 1885, and Main Street during the flood of 1897, 
appear in the issue. 


The summer meeting of the Otter Tail County Historical 
Society was held at Parker’s Prairie on June 29 and was attended 
by a throng of about five thousand people. The program included 
an address of welcome by Dr. O. N. Nelson of Battle Lake, presi- 
dent of the society; a paper on the history of the village of 
Parker’s Prairie by R. S. Myers, a local resident; and the dedi- 
cation of a marker placed by the society in the village park. The 
marker bears the following inscription: “ This Tablet Marks the 
Terminus of the First Trail into Southeastern Otter Tail County 
and the Parkers Prairie Settlement, and the Arrival of the First 
Squatters on June 2, 1868. Dedicated by the Otter Tail County 
Historical Society, June 29, 1930.” Another interesting feature 
of the meeting was the presentation to the society by Mrs. C. W. 
Kaddatz of Fergus Falls of a flag made by pioneer women of 
Parker’s Prairie in 1870 for use in the Fourth of July celebration 
of that year. Mrs. Kaddatz is the author of a sketch of her father, 
Henry Asseln, the pioneer merchant of Parker’s Prairie, which 
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is published in the Fergus Falls Daily Journal of June 28 and the 
Fergus Falls Tribune of July 3. 


The story of an immigrant’s journey from Sweden to St. Paul 
in 1870 and his later removal to Amor Township, Otter Tail 
County, with recollections of pioneer life in that section, by 
F. J. A. Larson, is published in three installments in the Fergus 
Falls Daily Journal for May 20, 24, and 31. 


The presentation of an historic pageant at Glenwood, the 
exhibition of objects of historical interest in the store windows of 
ten Pope County cities and villages, and the publication of a 
history of the county were among features of a celebration on 
June 20, 21, and 22, that accompanied the dedication of the new 
Pope County courthouse at Glenwood. A special “ Court House 
Edition ” of the Pope County Tribune, issued on June 12, includes 
a number of items of historical interest. For example, there are 
sketches of the history of the villages of Villard, Terrace, and 
Lowry; accounts of “ Life Among Early Glenwood People” by 
Mrs. J. M. Aal; of “ Skiing in Pope County ” by C. C. Torguson, 
and of the “ Sawyer Ranch,” a huge pioneer estate near Glen- 
wood, by J. L. McLaury; and pictures of the Pope County 
courthouses that preceded the present structure. The Tribune 
includes a brief note suggesting the organization of a Pope County 
historical society. 


At a meeting of the Rice County Historical Society held at 
Northfield on May 5 the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of that city was commemorated. Following a dinner attended by 
about a hundred and fifty people, Dr. C. A. Duniway spoke on 
the historical backgrounds of southern Minnesota and Rice 
County, Miss Frances Bishop presented a chronological outline of 
Northfield history, and Mr. W. W. Pye gave an informal talk on 
early Northfield personalities. These addresses are published in 
the Northfield News of May 9, which also includes an interesting 
sketch of Judge John W. North, who founded the city in 1855, 
accompanied by his portrait and that of his wife; and a letter from 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary North Shepard of Alhambra, California, 
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telling of early experiences in Northfield and of Judge North’s 
character. 


The civic celebration of Northfield’s diamond jubilee took place 
on June 12 and was marked by an historical parade and pageant. 
An illustrated feature article about the founding and the early 
history of Northfield by C. L. Weicht appears in the Minneapolis 
Journal for June 1, and another, by Charles W. Moore, is printed 
in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for June 8. 


About three hundred and fifty people attended a meeting of the 
St. Louis County Historical Society held at Hibbing under the 
auspices of the First Settlers Association of Hibbing on April 24. 
The program included papers on “ Forests and Logging in the 
Early Days around Hibbing,” by R. L. Giffon; “The Present 
State and Future of Iron Mining Development,” by W. L. 
Taylor; and “Treaties That Made Hibbing Dry Before the 
Amendment,” by William E. Culkin; and reminiscent talks by 
Morris Mulvahill and J. Fred Twitchell. 


The services of the Reverend George C. Tanner as rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of Owatonna are emphasized in a 
sketch of his career published with his portrait in the Daily 
People’s Press of Owatonna for April 25. 


The Swift County Historical Society was one of the organiza- 
tions sponsoring a celebration at Benson on June 8, 9, and Io in 
commemoration of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
city and the completion of the Great Northern Railroad to that 
point. A collection of historical objects assembled by the society 
was placed on display in the First National Bank Building during 
the celebration. The “ William Crooks,” Minnesota’s pioneer 
locomotive, was taken to Benson for the event. The local news- 
papers gave the celebration considerable publicity and published 
a number of articles of historic interest. In the Swift County 
Monitor for June 6 the history of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict, in which Benson is located, is outlined and geographic names 
in the various counties are explained; the history of the West 
Central School of Agriculture at Morris is reviewed; and the 
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story of the building of the “ William Crooks” and of its early 
use is told. Among the illustrations is a picture of the “ Railroad’s 
Arrival in Benson in 1870.” A history of Swift County and of 
Benson, by Dr. C. L. Scofield, president of the local historical 
society, and an autobiographical sketch by Einar Hoidale, telling 
of pioneer days in western Minnesota, appear in the Swift County 
News for June 10. 


A brief sketch of “ Lake City on Lake Pepin,” including some 
historical details, by E. L. DeLestry, appears in the Northwest 
Magazine for May. 


A series of articles entitled “ Highlights from Stillwater His- 
tory,” published in the Trade News of Stillwater and Bayport, 
includes sketches on the following subjects: the city’s first mill, 
March 21; its first hotel, March 28; the “ First Minnesota Courts,” 
April 11; the original plat of the city, April 18; “ The Wisconsin 
Boundary,” May 2; “ No Man’s Land,” the portion of Wisconsin 
Territory that was left without government when Wisconsin be- 
came a state, May 9; the organization of Minnesota territory, 
May 16; the state prison, May 30; “ Making a State,” June 6; 
early schools and teachers, June 13; and “ Pine Logs,” or life 
in the pioneer lumber camps, June 27. 


The Hennepin County Historical Committee announces in the 
Minneapolis Public Library’s Community Book Shelf for May its 
plan for local history collecting: “The Committee will collect 
not only old books and files of newspapers and magazines, but 
also old maps, atlases, diaries, and Civil War or World War 
letters. It will cherish particularly photographs of old residents, 
or pictures of old houses and scenes. Significant sermons and ad- 
dresses will be welcome, and so will old household account books 
of early days. Church records, or hotel registers, or minutes of 
fraternal lodges, even old valentines and posters and handbills 
will be preserved.” 


“To understand better some of the current problems of the 
city and state . . . we have decided to indicate the beginnings or 
background by an historical issue,” writes the editor in an intro- 
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ductory statement to the May issue of Minneapolis, the quarterly 
magazine published by the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation. Special attention is drawn in the number to the two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of the Falls of 
St. Anthony — in a brief statement on “Our 250th Birthday ” 
by Edward C. Gale, in an article entitled “ Hennepin Discovers 
St. Anthony Falls” by Solon J. Buck, and in an account of 
“A Pilgrimage to Ath,” based on Mr. Gale’s article in the March 
issue of Minnesota History (see ante, p. 3-10). The industrial 
importance of the falls is touched upon in an article entitled 
“When the First Wheels Turned,” and their “ threatened destruc- 
tion” in 1869 is the subject of another sketch. How “ proud 
packets brought the first tourists to Minneapolis, summer Mecca 
of Southerners,” is described in an account of “ Steamin’ up the 
Mississippi”; the development of the city’s nearest summer 
resort is reviewed under the heading “ By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka”; and “ Famous Hostelries of the ’50’s,” built to accom- 
modate tourists, are described. Muriel Steward is the author of 
an account of some of the explorers and travelers who visited 
the site of Minneapolis and later the city itself. The city’s 
theaters and conventions to which it has played host are the sub- 
jects of other sketches. Excellent illustrations, many of which 
are reproduced from pictures and books in the possession of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, appear throughout the issue. 


A radio program dealing with the history of Minneapolis was 
broadcast from New York on April 21 as one of the Great 
Northern Railway’s “ Empire Builders ” programs. 


The history of Christ Episcopal Church of St. Paul is briefly 
recalled and some information about the Episcopal church in 
Minnesota is given in an article in the St. Paul Dispatch for June 
24, which announces that the old church edifice, erected more than 
sixty years ago, may be removed to a new location. A picture of 
the church accompanies the article. 
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